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As  the  Nation's  principal  conservation 
agency,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
responsibility  for  most  of  our  nationally  owned 
public  lands  and  natural  resources.  This  in- 
cludes fostering  the  wisest  use  of  our  land  and 
water  resources.,  protecting  our  fish  and  wild- 
life, preserving  the  environmental  and  cultural 
values  of  our  national  parks  and  historical 
places,  and  providing  for  the  enjoyment  of 
life  through  outdoor  recreation.  The  Depart-* 
ment  assesses  our  energy  and  mineral  re- 
sources and  works  to  assure  that  their  develop- 
ment is  in  the  best  interests  of  all  our  people. 
The  Department  also  has  a  major  responsibility 
for  American  Indian  reservation  communities 
and  for  people  who  live  in  Island  Territories 
under  U.S.  administration. 
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INTRODUCTION 
Legacy  of  Parks  and  Recreation:  A  Chronology 


"The  World  exists  for  the  education  of  each 
man.  There  is  no  age,  or  state  of  society,  or 
mode  of  action  in  history,  to  which  there  is 
not  something  corresponding  in  his  own 
life.  "—Emerson 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  publication  to  present 
the  principal  governmental  and  institutional 
events  that  have  molded  present  human  and 
physical  resources  to  serve  our  mobile,  leisure- 
oriented  society.  This  task  is  accomplished 
through  the  use  of  brief  chronologies  in  text  and 
chart  form.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  a  comprehen- 
sive history  of  the  origins  and  development  of 
the  recreation  and  parks  movement  in  the 
United  States  — that  is  better  left  to  the  historians. 

To  the  student  of  U.S.  political  history, 
particularly  that  of  the  conservation  movement, 
it  is  evident  that  the  preservation  of  land  for 
recreation  coincided  with  the  resource  conser- 
vation policy  and  legislation  of  the  1890's  and 
early  1900's.  Simultaneously,  the  recreation 
movement  also  flourished  along  with  expanding 
development  of  urban  park  facilities.  Evidence 
is  provided  on  two  chronologies  — on  the  chart 
of  the  municipal-county  and  playground  move- 
ment and  on  the  chart  of  organizations  and 
conferences.  Development  of  State  lands  for 
recreation  purposes  appears  to  lag  behind 
Federal  efforts  and  even  exhibits  a  period  of 
inactivity.  The  chronology  for  State  acquisitions 
would  probably  appear  quite  different  if  the  park 
acquisitions  for  each  State  were  shown.  But 
State  activities  did  not  really  flourish  until 
after  the  establishment  of  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  initiation  of  the  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks  in  the  mid-1920's. 
The  flow  of  Federal  monies  in  the  last  decade 
has  created  a  significant  advancement  in  the 
provision  of  State  park  lands.  The  advance- 
ments in  education  for  recreation  and  parks 
include  an  interesting  mix  of  emerging  new 
disciplines  and  professions,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  1930's  that  true  departments  of  recreation 
were  an  accepted  part  of  university  or  college 
curriculums. 


The  chronologies  have  been  divided  into  seven 
parts  with  a  certain  amount  of  intended  overlap 
between  them.  Other  divisions  were  possible 
but  these  selections  were  believed  to  be  best 
for  an  orderly  framework.  Federal  legislation 
and  policy  is  the  initial  topic.  The  use  of  public 
lands  for  outdoor  recreation  is  a  precedent  set 
by  leadership  at  the  Federal  level  and  firmly 
rooted  in  the  public  land  development  policies 
of  the  Nation.  The  "non-utilitarian"  use  of 
land  for  recreation  was  prompted  by  the  desire 
to  preserve  large  and  small  tracts  as  historic 
sites  or  for  noncommercial  purposes.  The  use 
of  these  lands  for  recreation  evolved  as  our 
country  matured  as  an  industrial  nation. 

Political  and  economic  scientists  have  docu- 
mented the  origins  of  Federal  land  ownership 
in  terms  of  eras  including  acquisition,  disposal, 
reservation,  custodial  management,  and  more 
recently,  intensive  management.  Each  of  our 
public  recreational  lands  played  a  prominent 
role  in  one  or  more  of  these  eras.  Certainly, 
the  reservation  era  from  1890  to  1940  is  the 
most  important,  not  only  in  preserving  recrea- 
tion land  but  in  establishing  policy  and  direction 
that  would  eventually  be  adopted  by  State  and 
local  governments.  Since  World  War  II,  and 
particularly  in  the  1960's  and  70's,  heightened 
environmental  interest  has  been  of  significant 
benefit  to  the  recreation  and  parks  movement, 
culminating  in  the  completion  of  the  Nation- 
wide Outdoor  Recreation  Plan,  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation —  A  Legacy  for  A  merica. 

The  second  section  also  focuses  on  the  Fed- 
eral level,  but  provides  more  detail  on  the  land- 
marks in  the  establishment  of  our  national 
recreation  lands.  The  agencies,  acquisitions, 
and  designations  of  Federal  facilities  are  re- 
viewed and  serve  to  highlight  two  historic  eras: 
the  first,  stemming  from  the  establishment  of 
Yellowstone  Park,  culminated  by  1920  with  the 
national  parks  and  forests;  the  second  acquisi- 
tion era  followed  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission  Reports  and  may 


not  yet  be  complete.  Lands  for  recreation  in 
this  era  are  of  a  more  urban-oriented  and 
specialized  nature,  including  riverways,  trails, 
and  lakeshores.  This  period  also  demonstrates 
a  breadth  of  interest  beyond  a  natural  resource 
orientation  into  the  arts,  as  evidenced  by  our 
first  cultural  center  at  Wolf  Trap  Farm. 

The  municipal-county  recreation  and  parks 
movement  provides  the  central  focus  of  the  third 
section.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  discuss  the 
parallel  development  of  the  recreation  movement 
with  local  park  growth.  For  the  first  time,  the 
influence  of  professional  and  service  associa- 
tions are  introduced  and  their  influence 
highlighted. 

The  State  park  and  recreation  movement  is 
the  focus  of  the  fourth  section.  Like  the  Fed- 
eral acquisition  section,  this  discussion  at- 
tempts only  to  identify  precedent-setting  events. 
The  area  of  State  acquisitions,  policies,  and 
management  is  one  of  the  more  difficult  to  re- 
view, compounded  as  it  is  by  fifty  separate 
governments. 

The  history  of  a  multitude  of  recreation  and 
park  organizations  and  historic  conferences  is 
reviewed  in  the  fifth  section,  and  education  for 
parks,  recreation,  and  leisure  in  the  sixth.  The 
concluding  section  is  a  summary  of  Federal 
legislation  ancillary  to  recreation  and  parks 
movement  but  still  considered  important. 


Many  textbooks  include  coverage  of  the 
development  of  the  recreation  and  parks  move- 
ment, but  few  relate  the  process  to  the  significant 
events  in  the  history  of  this  country.  Many 
textbook  authors  have  independent  perspectives 
or  biases  and  do  not  always  clarify  for  the 
student  that  policies  and  legislation  at  one 
governmental  level  may  portend  events  or 
policy  changes  at  another  institutional  level. 
A  visual,  capsule  history  can  assist  the  novice 
in  maintaining  his  or  her  bearings,  even  in  face 
of  overwhelming  numbers  of  events  and  activi- 
ties such  as  have  occurred  during  recent  decades. 
The  student  of  this  profession  should  find  the 
text  and  charts  helpful  tools  in  obtaining  an 
overview  of  this  field.  Factual  information 
without  interpretation  or  explanation  is  not 
provocative.  We  hope  that  the  reader  will  be 
encouraged  to  undertake  further  exploration 
among  the  references  that  we  have  provided 
with  this  publication.  The  authors  apologize 
for  any  omissions  or  possibly  incorrect  dates. 
For  our  use  this  chronology  is  the  first  step  in 
the  path  of  inquiry  into  this  legacy.  It  has  cer- 
tainly been  beneficial  to  us,  and  we  hope  to  the 
reader.  For  those  who  thrill  to  the  excitement 
of  living  in  these  vibrant  times,  an  understand- 
ing of  our  professional  legacy  adds  meaning  and 
substance  to  our  appreciation  of  our  world  and 
our  profession. 


Carlton  S.  Van  Doren  and  Louis  Hodges 

Department  of  Recreation  and  Parks 
Texas  A&M  University 


FEDERAL  LEGISLATION  AND  POLICY: 
RECREATION  AND  PARKS 


Federal  legislation  dealing  with  recreation 
and  parks  was  scanty  during  the  first  century 
of  the  country's  existence.  Basic  policy,  how- 
ever, had  already  been  set  by  decisions  to  create 
battlefield  memorials,  reserve  areas  such  as 
Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  and  commemorate  those 
events  which  had  contributed  to  the  Nation's 
history.  Once  the  Civil  War  had  terminated, 
the  government  chose  to  focus  on  those  factors 
which  would  unite  the  disparate  elements  of 
the  reordered  society. 

The  effort  began  with  1 867  legislation  that 
provided  the  foundation  for  the  extensive  sys- 
tem of  national  cemeteries  subsequently  devel- 
oped by  the  War  Department.  Battlefield 
commemoration  culminated  between  1890  and 
1933  in  a  National  Military  Park  System. 

The  1872  act  that  created  Yellowstone 
National  Park  placed  it  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The 
act  called  for  the  preservation  of  the  area  in  a 
natural  condition  for  a  "public  park  or  pleasuring 
ground  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the 
people." 

Unfortunately,  Congress  did  not  provide  the 
appropriations  necessary  to  administer  the 
park.  The  first  superintendent.  N.  P.  Langford, 
was  authorized  to  use  revenues  for  management 
of  the  park,  but  he  served  for  five  years  without 
remuneration.  Administrative  responsibility  was 
claimed  by  the  Slate  of  Wyoming  in  1884,  but 
relinquished  to  the  U.S.  Army  in  1886. 

Wildlife  protection  in  Yellowstone  National 
Park  was  generally  ignored,  but,  after  a  flagrant 
hunting  violation  in  1894,  Congress  took  action 
with  the  "Park  Protection  Act."  The  resulting 
legislation  provided  for  formal  law  enforcement 
and  defined  park  offenses  and  specific  penalties 
for  violations. 

In  1876,  Congress  appropriated  $2,000  for 
a  survey  of  forest  conditions  and  forest  needs 
of  the  Nation.  The  survey,  made  by  Franklin 
B.  Hough,  represented  one  of  the  first  tangible 
interests  in  forest  conservation  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Yosemite  and  General  Grant  National  Parks 


were  designated  as  "reserved  forest  lands"  in 
1890,  but  it  was  in  1891  that  the  first  federally 
controlled  forest  — the  Yellowstone  Timberland 
Reserve  — was  established  from  the  public 
domain.  Although  the  Division  of  Forestry  (in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture)  was  established 
in  1881  and  elevated  to  bureau  status  in  1901, 
it  was  strictly  advisory.  Administration  was 
vested  in  the  General  Land  Office  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  until  1905  when  the 
bureau  became  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

A  legislative  act  of  June  4,  1897,  specified 
the  purposes  for  which  forest  reserves  might 
be  created  and  provided  for  their  protection 
and  administration.  Although  recreation  was 
not  listed  as  a  legitimate  use,  it  was  not  ex- 
cluded in  the  language  of  the  act. 

The  act  of  February  28,  1899,  was  more 
specific.  It  recognized  the  recreational  potential 
of  the  forest  reserves  and  permitted  the  leasing 
of  sites  for  sanitariums,  hotels,  and  cottages 
near  mineral,  medicinal,  or  other  springs  for 
health  or  pleasure. 

The  Agricultural  Appropriations  Act  of  1915 
is  the  first  legislation  in  which  "recreation" 
was  specifically  mentioned  and  recognized  as 
a  legitimate  use  of  the  national  forests.  This 
act  permitted  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
grant  permits  for  occupancy  of  suitable  sites 
for  the  construction  of  "summer  homes,  hotels, 
stores,  or  other  structures  needed  for  recrea- 
tion or  public  convenience.  .  ." 

Other  Congressional  acts  also  recognized 
recreation  as  a  legitimate  use  of  the  public 
domain.  The  Morris  Act  of  1902,  which  pro- 
vided for  logging  on  the  Chippewa  Indian 
Reservation  in  Minnesota,  reserved  certain 
lands  for  recreational  use  and  provided  for 
protection  of  their  scenic  values. 

The  Antiquities  Act  of  1906  permitted  the 
President,  at  his  discretion,  to  designate  as 
National  Monuments  ".  .  .  historic  landmarks, 
historic  and  prehistoric  structures,  and  other 
objects  of  historic  or  scientific  interest.  .  ." 
which  were  situated  on  lands  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the   United   States.   By  Presidential 


proclamation,  Theodore  Roosevelt  uithin  two 
years  protected  two  future  national  parks- 
Olympic  in  1906  and  Grand  Canyon  in  1 90S. 

In  August  1916,  President  Wilson  signed  into 
law  an  act  which  established  the  National  Park 
Service.  The  Service  was  charged  with  the 
responsibility  to  promote  and  regulate  the  use 
of  national  parks,  monuments,  and  reservations 
with  the  purpose  of  conserving  scenery,  natural 
and  historic  objects,  and  wildlife  and  to  provide 
for  the  enjoyment  of  these  areas  while  leaving 
them  unimpaired  for  future  generations.  The 
supervision,  management,  and  control  of  the 
national  parks  and  monuments  under  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  along  with  the  Hot 
Springs  Reservation,  became  the  responsibility 
of  the  Service. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service,  meanwhile,  was 
reeling  under  the  effects  of  the  1915  act  which 
permitted  forest  lands  to  be  leased  for  summer 
cottages.  One  official,  Arthur  Carhart,  was 
sent  into  a  natural  area  at  Trapper's  Lake, 
Colorado,  to  survey  the  site  and  lay  out  several 
hundred  lots  for  summer  home  development. 
He  and  other  Forest  Service  employees  de- 
cided that  it  was  not  in  the  interests  of  the 
Service  to  open  up  the  lake  for  development  — 
not  even  for  an  access  road.  Cabin  and  road 
plans  were  subsequently  cancelled,  and  the 
wilderness  concept,  advocated  nearly  a  century 
before,  was  born. 

The  first  master  plan  for  a  national  forest 
was  completed  for  San  Isabel  National  Forest 
in  1920.  The  "Trappers  Lake"  principle,  how- 
ever, was  not  used  until  establishment  of  the 
management  philosophy  for  the  Quetico-Superior 
Roadless  Areas  in  1921.  The  Superior  Na- 
tional Forest  was  the  second  to  receive  a  com- 
prehensive master  plan. 

Not  everyone  agreed  with  a  1921  report  by 
William  Greeley  in  which  the  Chief  Forester 
declared  outdoor  recreation  to  be  a  major  use 
of  the  national  forests.  However,  in  1922, 
Congress  appropriated  $10,000  for  recreational 
development  in  the  national  forests  — speci- 
fically, to  protect  public  health  and  to  prevent 
forest  fires  at  campgrounds.  Although  not  a 
large  appropriation,  it  was  tangible  support.  In 


1925,  the  Forest  Service  was  criticized  in  the 
magazine  Outlook  ("Has  Our  Forest  Service 
Gone  Daffy?")  for  abandoning  forestry  and 
overemphasizing  outdoor  recreation.  William 
Cireeley  responded  with  factual  arguments  and 
financial  figures. 

Activities  in  Washington,  D.C.,  continued  on 
several  fronts.  The  National  Capital  Park 
Commission  was  created  in  1924.  During  that 
same  year,  President  Coolidge  directed  the 
establishment  of  the  First  National  Conference 
on  Outdoor  Recreation,  drawing  some  309  dele- 
gates from  128  national  organizations.  The 
Rockefeller  Memorial  Foundation  and  some  of 
the  organizations  contributed  funds  to  finance 
several  studies  and  inventories  of  outdoor 
recreation.  The  Conference  met  a  second  time 
in  1926,  but,  due  to  a  lack  of  financing  and  no 
sustained  interest  from  the  States,  it  was 
officially  terminated  in  1929. 

The  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act  of 
1926  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  exchange,  sell,  or  lease  unreserved  non- 
mineral  public  lands  to  the  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions  for  recreational  purposes. 
This  act  permitted  States,  counties,  and  munici- 
palities to  acquire  land  for  recreational  purposes 
at  a  low  cost. 

The  1930  Shipstead-Nolan  Act  was  a  land- 
mark piece  of  legislation  for  forest  recreation 
use.  Although  it  applied  only  to  tracts  of  land 
in  Superior  National  Forest,  it  set  the  precedent 
for  protection  of  the  natural  aesthetic  qualities 
of  numerous  lakes  by  prohibiting  leasing  or 
timber  logging  within  400  feet  of  the  shore- 
lines. In  1932,  Robert  Y.  Stuart,  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service,  instructed  regional  foresters 
that  recreation  was  to  be  considered  a  major 
and  occasionally  paramount  use  of  national 
forests. 

In  1933,  President  Franklin  Roosevelt,  by 
Executive  order,  consolidated  all  national 
parks  and  monuments,  all  military  parks,  eleven 
national  cemeteries,  all  national  memorials,  and 
the  national  capitol  parks  into  one  National 
Park  System.  It  made  the  National  Park  Service 
the  sole  Federal  agency  responsible  for  ad- 
ministration of  these  areas;  it  broadened  the 
concept  of  a  national  park  to  include  national 
memorials,    cemeteries,     military    parks,    and 


parkways;  and  it  substantially  increased  and 
diversified  the  holdings  in  the  System. 

During  the  Depression,  various  agencies 
undertook  planning  for  development  and  use 
of  natural  resources.  The  National  Planning 
Board,  an  advisory  unit  to  the  Public  Works 
Administration,  was  reorganized  in  1934  to 
become  the  National  Resources  Board.  In 
1935,  the  National  Resources  Committee  was 
created  with  the  expectation  that  it  would  be  a 
permanent  committee  charged  with  planning  for 
use  and  development  of  natural  resources. 
However,  the  effort  proved  to  be  short-lived, 
and  it  ceased  to  function  with  the  advent  of 
World  War  II. 

The  Historic  Sites  Act  of  1935  authorized 
the  National  Park  Service  to  acquire  historic 
sites,  buildings,  objects,  and  antiquities  of 
national  significance  by  gifts,  purchases,  or 
other  means.  It  also  authorized  the  agency  to 
secure  data  relating  to  these  sites  or  buildings, 
make  a  survey  of  sites  to  determine  which  should 
be  acquired,  and  to  conduct  historical  studies 
of  acquisitions.  It  created  an  Advisory  Board 
on  National  Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings, 
and  Monuments. 

The  Park,  Parkway,  and  Recreational  Area 
Studies  Act  of  1936  authorized  and  directed 
the  National  Park  Service  to  make  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  public  park,  parkway,  and 
recreational-area  programs  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  individual  States,  and  of  their  political 
subdivisions.  Department  of  Agriculture-admin- 
istered properties  were  specifically  exempted. 
The  purpose  of  the  act  was  to  provide  "data 
helpful  in  developing  a  plan  for  coordinated  and 
adequate  public  park,  parkway,  and  recrea- 
tional-area facilities  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States."  It  also  authorized  the  National 
Park  Service  to  aid  in  cooperative  planning 
efforts  and  permitted  two  or  more  States  to 
undertake  cooperative  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  recreational  areas. 

The  Small  Tract  Act  of  1938  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sell  or  lease  not 
more  than  five  acres  of  certain  public  lands  for 
specific  purposes,  including  recreation.  The 
Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944  allowed  the 
Federal  Government  to  sell,  at  50  percent  of 
appraised  market  value,  any  surplus  real  prop- 


erty to  the  States  (or  their  subdivisions)  if  the 
property  was  found  to  be  suitable  for  park  or 
recreation  purposes. 

The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  was  significant 
in  that  it  recognized  and  authorized  outdoor 
recreation  use  on  Federal  water  projects.  It 
provided  that  the  waters  be  open  to  public  use 
without  charge,  that  ready  access  be  main- 
tained, and  that  State  and  local  governments  be 
granted  the  use  of  areas  suitable  for  public- 
park  and  recreational  purposes. 

By  the  end  of  World  War  II,  it  was  obvious 
to  many  people  that  some  coordinating  agency 
was  needed  to  promote  cooperation  among  the 
Federal  agencies  involved  in  the  provision  of 
outdoor  recreation.  For  this  purpose,  a  Federal 
Interagency  Committee  on  Recreation  was 
established  in  1946,  and  Congress  held  its 
first  hearings  on  a  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Recreation  Service.  The  Interagency  Com- 
mittee, composed  of  representatives  of  some 
fifteen  agencies,  served  as  an  exchange  me- 
dium for  information  on  policies,  plans,  activi- 
ties, and  common  problems.  Since  Congress 
failed  to  take  action  in  establishing  a  permanent 
recreation  agency,  the  committee  existed  for 
several  years  before  interest  lapsed. 

In  1949,  President  Truman  extended  the 
wilderness  concept  by  creating  an  air-space 
reservation  over  Superior  National  Forest.  In 
1954,  the  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act 
amended  and  strengthened  the  Recreation  Act 
of  1926.  The  intent  was  to  include  other  public 
property  and  to  permit  nonprofit  organizations 
to  purchase  or  lease  public  lands  for  certain 
purposes. 

In  1956,  the  National  Park  Service  initiated 
the  "Mission  66"  program  — a  10-year  program 
of  planning,  rehabilitation,  improvement,  and 
modernization  of  park  sites  and  facilities  to 
meet  the  demands  of  rapidly  increasing  numbers 
of  visitors.  The  Forest  Service,  also  under  in- 
creasing visitation  pressures,  initiated  the 
"Operation  Outdoors"  program  in  1957.  Taking 
action  along  another  line,  in  1958  Congress 
authorized  the  National  Cultural  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts  on  a  10-acre  site  on  the 
Potomac  River  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  National  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 


Review  Commission  was  established  by  au- 
thority of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Act  of  1958.  The  function  of  the 
commission  was  to  study  the  outdoor  recreation 
resources  of  the  public  lands  and  other  land 
and  water  areas  of  the  United  States.  The  in- 
ventory and  evaluation  of  resources  was  con- 
ducted by  the  commission  staff  with  the  assist- 
ance of  outside  contractors  and  resulted  in  27 
study  reports  released  in  1962.  These  were 
submitted  to  President  Kennedy  by  Chairman 
Laurance  S.  Rockefeller  as  the  Commission's 
recommendations  for  policies  and  action  to 
"preserve,  develop,  and  assure  accessibility  to 
all  Americans  of  present  and  future  generations" 
such  resources  as  they  require  for  recreation. 

Although  outdoor  recreation  had  been  an 
accepted  public  use  of  national  forests,  it  was 
not  until  the  Multiple  Use  Act  of  1960  that 
Congress  added  outdoor  recreation  to  the  list 
of  explicit  uses  of  all  national  forests.  The  act 
stated,  "That  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  the  national  forests  are  established  and  shall 
be  administered  for  outdoor  recreation,  range, 
timber,  watershed,  and  wildlife  and  fish  pur- 
poses." In  1961,  District  Grazing  Boards 
were  authorized  to  include  recreation  as  a 
recognized  land  use. 

Under  the  Housing  Act  of  1961,  the  Urban 
Renewal  Administration  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  was  authorized  to  ad- 
minister a  $50  million  appropriation  to  assist 
States  and  communities  in  the  acquisition  of 
open  space.  A  stipulation  on  these  funds  re- 
quired that  lands  so  acquired  be  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive open  space  plan. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  presented  a  special 
message  to  Congress  on  the  subject  of  conser- 
vation on  March  1,  1962.  At  that  time  he 
endorsed  most  of  the  ORRRC  recommenda- 
tions, including  that  calling  for  creation  of  a 
new  bureau.  On  April  2,  1962,  Stewart  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  established  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation.  Responsibilities 
given  to  the  National  Park  Service  by  the  Park, 
Parkway  and  Recreation  Area  Act  of  1936  were 
transferred  to  the  new  bureau,  although  the 
Park  Service  continued  the  planning  and  site 
surveys  for  areas  under  their  jurisdiction.  Later 


that  month,  the  President  also  established  a 
Recreation  Advisory  Council  by  Executive 
order.  The  purpose  of  the  Council  was  to  facili- 
tate coordination  among  the  various  Federal 
agencies  involved  in  outdoor  recreation. 

Broad  outdoor  recreation  functions  were 
delegated  to  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  Act  of 
May  28,  1963  (P.L.  88-29;  77  Stat.  49),  which 
is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  BOR  Organic 
Act. 

The  National  Park  System  underwent  its 
second  major  reorganization  in  1964.  Until  that 
time,  all  areas  were  administered  under  a  single 
code  of  policies  — generally,  policies  developed 
through  the  national  park  experience.  Under 
the  Interior  Secretary's  directive  of  July  10, 
1964,  the  reorganization  recognized  that  differing 
management  policies  were  needed  for  each  of 
the  three  categories  of  areas  — natural,  historical, 
and  recreational. 

The  year  1964  was  noted  for  other  actions 
as  well:  formation  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail 
Commission  and  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts;  passage  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act;  and  establishment  of  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  with  set  poli- 
cies for  use  and  development  of  areas  desig- 
nated as  part  of  that  system. 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
of  1965  established  a  fund  to  finance  acquisition 
of  lands  for  Federally  administered  recreation 
areas  and  to  provide  matching  grants  to  State 
and  local  governments  for  recreation  planning, 
acquisition,  and  development.  Approximately 
60  per  cent  of  the  Fund  is  utilized  for  State  and 
local  activities;  the  remainder  goes  to  the  Federal 
recreation  agencies.  While  some  Fund  revenues 
are  derived  from  the  sale  of  Federal  surplus 
real  property  and  the  Federal  motorboat  fuel 
tax,  Outer  Continental  Shelf  mineral  leasing 
receipts  furnish  the  paramount  source  of  Fund 
revenue.  The  Fund  is  currently  authorized  at 
a  level  of  $300,000,000  annually. 

Under  the  "Golden  Fagle  Passport"  >ection 
of  the  Fund  Act,  an  annual  permit  is  available 
for  a  fee  not  to  exceed  SI0  for  admission  to 
units  of  the  National  Park  System  and  National 
Recreation  Areas  administered  by  the  Depart- 


merit  of  Agriculture.  For  U.S.  citizens  or  persons 
domiciled  in  this  country  sixty-two  years  of  age 
or  older,  a  free  admission  permit  —  "Golden  Age 
Passport"  — is  obtainable  on  a  lifetime  basis. 
Originally,  fees  collected  through  the  sale  of 
permits  were  placed  into  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund.  They  are  covered  into  a 
special  account  available  for  appropriation  for 
any  authorized  outdoor  recreation  function  of 
the  collection  agency. 

In  1965,  the  National  Foundation  of  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  was  established,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Project  Recreation  Act  was  passed. 
The  latter  action,  applied  to  both  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, recognized  outdoor  recreation  as  a  valid 
purpose  in  the  construction  of  multiple-purpose 
water  resource  projects,  and  provided  a  uniform 
policy  in  cost  allocation. 

The  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of 
1966  authorized  matching  grants  to  the  States 
and  to  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preserva- 
tion in  the  United  States.  The  law  provided  for 
matching  grants  of  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  acquiring  or  developing  historically  significant 
sites  and  for  the  preparation  of  Statewide  com- 
prehensive plans  for  historic  preservation.  It 
created  an  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Pres- 
ervation empowered  to  review  the  propriety  of 
land  use  by  any  Federal  agency  or  any  land  use 
involving  Federal  funds. 

Two  acts  were  passed  in  1968  that  created 
new  recreational  opportunities  for  Americans. 
The  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  established  a 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System  to 
preserve  and  protect  America's  free-flowing 
rivers.  Rivers  may  be  state  or  federally  admin- 
istered. The  National  Trails  System  Act  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  Agriculture 
to  establish  national  recreation  trails  and  desig- 
nated two  national  scenic  trails  —  the  Appalachian 
Trail  and  the  Pacific  Crest  Trail  — plus  au- 
thorized the  study  of  14  routes  for  potential 
national  scenic  trails. 

Interest  in  parks  and  open  space  did  not 
slacken  with  the  onset  of  a  new  decade.  A  1970 
Presidential  proposal  resulted  in  simplification 
of  HUD's  Open  Space  Land  Grant  Programs 
(the  succession  to  the  HHFA  urban  park  grants 
program  authorized  in   1961).  That  same  year, 


the  National  Parks  Centennial  Commission 
was  formed  to  plan  for  recognition  of  the 
nation's  progress  since  establishment  in  1872 
of  Yellowstone  National  Park. Revenue  sharing 
funds,  first  available  in  1972,  gave  added 
financial  support  to  many  urban  park  agencies. 

The  National  Park  Service  initiated  the 
Volunteers  in  Parks  (VIP)  program  in  1971. 
The  Centennial  year  of  1972  was  noted  by  Con- 
gress adding  14  units  to  the  National  Park 
System,  including  Gateway  National  Recreation 
Area  in  New  York  harbor  and  Golden  Gate 
National  Recreation  Area  in  San  Francisco, 
and  the  Second  World  Conference  on  National 
Parks  held  at  Yellowstone  and  Grand  Teton 
National  Parks  in  September  of  that  year. 

With  passage  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment and  Federal  Boat  Safety  Acts  of  1972, 
the  Federal  Government  focused  interest  on 
the  planning  and  use  of  coastal  resources.  In- 
creasing numbers  of  recreation-related  water 
accidents  prompted  governmental  entry  into  the 
field  of  boating  education  and  safety  enforce- 
ment. In  fact,  safety  in  recreational  pursuits  — 
in  boating,  camping,  and  in  the  national  parks  — 
became  a  prime  target  of  governmental  interest. 

Planning  for  the  "Legacy  of  Parks"  included 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation-sponsored 
Public  Forums  to  gather  public  input  for  the 
Nationwide  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan,  Outdoor 
Recreation  — A  Legacy  for  America,  released 
in  1973.  During  that  same  year,  Destination- 
USA,  the  report  of  the  National  Tourism  Re- 
sources Review  Commission,  was  also  issued. 

Interest  in  parks  and  open  space,  especially 
in  the  urban  areas,  continued  or  even  heightened, 
with  the  advent  of  the  "energy  crisis"  of  1973. 
The  field  is  presently  faced  with  some  uncer- 
tainties and  the  possible  need  for  restricting  of 
priorities  in  planning  and  development.  The 
effects  of  the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission  will  probably  also  give  added 
impetus  in  the  area  of  historical  preservation  and 
increase  public  awareness  of  America's  past. 
For  the  present,  we  can  only  conclude  that  the 
park  movement  is  again  in  a  transitional  phase, 
with  the  promise  of  ever-increasing  interest 
in  the  public  programs. 
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FEDERAL  AGENCIES,  ACQUISITIONS,  AND 
DESIGNATION  OF  RECREATION  FACILITIES 


Federal  involvement  in  recreation  and  parks 
began  with  an  interest  in  historical  aspects  of 
the  Nation.  The  founding  fathers  seized  every 
opportunity  to  proclaim  the  status  of  the  young 
country  which  was  neither  recognized  nor  even 
independent,  and  had  no  great  traditions  to 
unify  the  disparate  elements.  A  military  en- 
gagement was  commemorated  as  early  as  1776 
by  authorization  of  a  monument  to  General 
Richard  Montgomery  (now  a  National  Historic 
Landmark),  and  by  a  medal  honoring  "Wash- 
ington Before  Boston"  commissioned  by  Con- 
gress and  struck  by  the  fledgling  U.S.  Mint. 
These,  along  with  the  flag  and  coinage  were 
symbols  of  nationhood. 

On  October  29,  1781,  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, inspired  by  news  of  the  surrender  at 
Yorktown,  authorized  the  erection  of  .  .  .  "a 
marble  column,  adorned  with  emblems  of  the 
alliance  between  the  United  States  and  His 
Most  Christian  Majesty;  and  inscribed  with  a 
succinct  narrative  of  the  surrender  ..."  Al- 
though authorized  in  1781,  funds  were  not 
readily  available  and  it  was  not  until  1880  that 
the  monument  was  actually  erected  — in  time 
for  the  Yorktown  Centennial  Celebration  in 
1881.  The  column,  while  now  included  in 
Colonial  National  Historical  Park,  was  the 
initial  authorized  form  of  battlefield  commemora- 
tion which  evolved  into  the  National  Military 
Park  System  (with  major  acquisitions  made 
between  1890  and  1933). 

The  battlefield  monument  or  memorial  move- 
ment received  considerable  impetus  from  private 
organizations  such  as  the  Bunker  Hill  Battle 
Monument  Association  (which  included  Daniel 
Webster  among  the  founders  in  1823),  the 
Gettysburg  Battlefield  Memorial  Association 
(founded  in  1864),  and  the  Chickamauga  Me- 
morial Association  (founded  in  1889).  Between 
1890  and  1899,  the  Federal  Government  ac- 
quired the  sites  at  Chickamauga-Chattanooga, 
Antietam,  Shiloh,  Gettysburg,  and  Vicksburg. 
Acquisition  of  the  Gettysburg  National  Military 
Park   was   accompanied   by  a   Supreme   Court 


decision  in  1896  which  upheld  the  right  of  the 
government  to  condemn  private  property  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  battlefields  and 
erecting  monuments.  This  decision  sanctioned 
Congressional  action  to  acquire  such  sites 
".  .  .  in  the  name  of  and  for  the  benefit  of  all 
citizens  of  the  country,  for  the  present  and  for 
the  future  .  .  ."  as  a  function  ".  .  .  so  closely 
connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  republic  itself 
as  to  be  within  the  powers  granted  Congress  by 
the  Constitution  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
and  preserving  the  whole  country."  Historical 
preservation  was  recognized  as  a  legitimate 
function,  later  formalized  in  the  Antiquities 
Act  of  1906. 

The  first  national  cemeteries  (12  in  number) 
were  established  in  1862  under  the  authority  of 
an  Act  signed  by  President  Lincoln  on  July  17; 
among  others  were  Alexandria,  Virginia;  Camp 
Butler,  Springfield,  Illinois;  Danville,  Kentucky; 
Fort  Scott,  Kansas;  New  Albany,  Indiana;  and 
Soldiers  Home,  Washington.  D.C. 

In  1790,  Congress  authorized  the  founding 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  L'Enfant's  plan 
envisioned  a  blend  of  urban  development  with 
open  space.  The  City's  commissioners  were 
given  the  power  "to  purchase  or  accept  such 
quantity  of  land  as  the  President  shall  deem 
proper  for  the  use  of  the  United  States."  Al- 
though the  plan  was  only  partially  implemented, 
the  commissioners  purchased  seventeen  public 
reservations  and  accepted  donations  of  other 
lands  for  the  street  system.  The  National  Capital 
Parks  System  was  placed  under  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  in  1849;  transferred  to  the  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  U.S.  Army  in  1867;  placed 
under  the  Office  of  Public  Buildings  and  Public 
Parks  of  the  National  Capital  in  1 925;  and  finally 
placed  under  the  National  Park  Service  in  1933. 

In  1832,  40  years  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  the  first  national  park,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment set  aside  public  lands  in  the  Ouachita 
Mountains  of  Arkansas  "for  the  future  disposal 
of  the  United  States.'"  The  unusual  area,  later 
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to  be  known  as  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation, 
was  deemed  to  be  of  significant  medicinal 
value  to  the  entire  Nation.  In  1921,  Congress 
urged  the  name  change  to  Hot  Springs  National 
Park.  Although  recreation  was  not  the  reason  for 
the  creation  of  the  reservation,  the  action  was 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  certain  unique  land 
features  could  be  of  great  public  benefit  if  not 
given  to  private  development  and  exploitation. 

In  1833,  George  Catlin,  an  explorer  and  artist, 
wrote  for  a  New  York  newspaper  that  portions 
of  the  West  should  be  "preserved  in  their  pris- 
tine beauty  and  wilderness  in  a  magnificent 
park  ...  a  Nation's  park,  containing  man  and 
beast,  in  all  the  wild  and  freshness  of  their 
nature's  beauty"  — a  policy  given  partial  recog- 
nition in  the  following  century. 

In  1864,  Yosemite  Valley  was  entrusted  to 
the  State  of  California  to  be  held  for  "public 
use,  resort,  and  recreation"  — thus  bringing  the 
national  park  ideal  one  step  closer  to  realiza- 
tion. In  1870,  the  Washburn- Langford-Doane 
Expedition  into  Yellowstone  initiated  the  series 
of  events  that  culminated  in  the  act  signed  by 
President  Grant  on  March  1,  1872  — the  creation 
of  the  world's  first  National  Park  at  Yellowstone. 
Although  various  "reservations"  already  existed, 
the  national  park  idea— public  preservation  of 
an  extensive  area  of  wilderness  and  unique 
natural  resources  — was  a  new  concept  and  a 
recognition  of  the  recreational  values  of  natural 
resources. 

In  1884,  at  the  Interior  Department's  request, 
the  Wyoming  Territory  tried  to  help  the  Park 
with  law  enforcement  but  the  Territory  ap- 
pointees became  so  deeply  involved  in  game 
rackets  and  corruption  that  the  attempt  ended 
in  1886,  and  jurisdiction  was  assigned  to  the 
U.S.  Army.  In  1  875,  Mackinac  Island,  Michigan, 
was  designated  as  the  Nation's  second  National 
Park  (although  it  was  ceded  to  Michigan  in  1895). 

In  1890,  the  areas  known  as  Sequoia, 
Yosemite,  and  General  Grant  were  designated 
as  national  parks  in  California,  with  Yosemite 
and  General  Grant  being  set  aside  as  "reserved 
forest  lands."  These  three  represented  the  first 
scenic  national  parks  created  after  Yellowstone. 
General  Grant  National  Park  was  incorporated 
into  King's  Canyon  National  Park  in  1940,  and 
Yosemite  National  Park  surrounded  the  lands 


granted  to  California  in  1864.  In  1899,  Mount 
Rainier  National  Park  was  established  in  Wash- 
ington. All  of  these  new  parks  remained  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Recreation,  however,  was  not  the  motivat- 
ing factor  behind  most  of  the  early  park  acqui- 
sitions—rather, it  was  the  increasingly  popular 
concept  of  conservation.  Not  all  areas  were 
being  "preserved,"  but  were  set  aside  for  the  use 
and  enjoyment  of  future  generations.  Conserva- 
tion found  its  greatest  political  proponent  in 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  who,  as  early  as  1884 
(while  ranching  on  the  Little  Missouri  River  in 
North  Dakota)  wrote  on  the  need  for  "great 
forest  reserves."  In  I  886,  a  Division  of  Forestry 
was  created  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. In  1903,  the  first  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  was  established  by  Executive  Order  of 
President  Roosevelt  at  Pelican  Island  in  Florida. 

Under  power  granted  by  the  Antiquities 
Act,  the  President  designated  Devils  Tower, 
Wyoming,  as  the  first  Scientific  National  Monu- 
ment in  1906,  followed  shortly  by  a  similar 
designation  for  the  Petrified  Forest,  Arizona. 
Both  were  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  El  Morro,  New 
Mexico,  and  Montezuma  Castle,  Arizona,  were 
declared  Historic  National  Monuments  and 
placed  under  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Also  in  1906,  Yosemite  Valley  was  returned  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
incorporated  into  Yosemite  National  Park. 

In  1907,  Lassen  Peak  and  Cinder  Cone  were 
designated  as  the  first  National  Monuments 
under  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Both  were 
situated  within  the  Lassen  Peak  National 
Forest  in  California,  now  the  Lassen  Volcanic 
National  Park. 

Acting  under  the  authority  granted  him  by  the 
Antiquities  Act,  President  Roosevelt  proclaimed 
the  Grand  Canyon  National  Monument  on 
lands  within  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Forest 
in  Arizona  in  1908.  This  action  was  prompted 
by  the  reported  plan  to  build  an  electric  railway 
along  the  canyon  rim.  Challenged  in  the  courts 
but  sustained  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
this  action  created  a  National  Monument  of 
818,560  acres.  The  Monument  remained  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
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ture  until  Congress  placed  it  under  the  National 

Park  Service  in  \V\L)  as  Grand  Canyon  National 

Park. 

In    1910,   again    under   the   authority  of  the 

Antiquities  Act,  Big  Hole  Battlefield  in  Montana 
was  designated  as  the  first  National  Monument 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  War  Department. 

Meanwhile,  the  number  of  national  parks  con- 
tinued to  increase  with  the  establishment  of 
new  units,  including  Crater  Lake,  Oregon,  in 
1902;  Wind  Cave,  South  Dakota,  in  1903, 
Sullys  Hill,  North  Dakota,  in  1904;  Piatt, 
Oklahoma,  and  Mesa  Verde,  Colorado,  in  1906; 
Glacier,  Montana,  in  1910;  Rocky  Mountain, 
Colorado,  in  1915;  Hawaii  Volcanoes,  Hawaii, 
in  1916;  and  the  redesignation  of  Lassen 
Volcanic  area,  California,  in  1916. 

Since  Congress  established  national  parks 
with  no  provision  for  financial  support  of 
administration  or  management,  problems  devel- 
oped. Parks  and  monuments  were  either  assigned 
to  the  U.S.  Army  or  administered  by  the  forest 
supervisors  of  adjacent  national  forests.  Using 
the  Forest  Service  as  an  example,  a  bureau  of 
national  parks  was  advocated  by  the  National 
Conservation  Conference  of  Governors  in  1908; 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  1910;  by  a 
joint  meeting  of  national  park  officials  and  the 
American  Automobile  Association  at  Yellow- 
stone in  1911;  again  at  a  similar  conference  at 
Yosemite  in  1912;  and  by  President  Taft  at  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Civic  Association  in 
1911,  and  in  a  message  to  Congress  in  1912. 
In  1913,  administration  of  the  national  parks 
was  assigned  to  the  position  of  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  in  the  Interior  Department.  In  1915, 
Stephen  T.  Mather  assumed  this  position  and 
his  efforts,  together  with  those  of  his  assistant 
Horace  Albright,  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
the  National  Park  Service  in  1916. 

While  Stephen  Mather  recognized  the  need  to 
protect  the  beauty  of  the  national  parks,  he  also 
saw  the  need  to  develop  roads  and  facilities  for 
the  people  who  visited  them.  Others  saw  a  need 
for  preserving  areas  in  an  undeveloped  state.  In 
1919,  Aldo  Leopold,  Arthur  Carhart,  and  other 
Forest  Service  personnel  discussed  the  necessity 
for  protection  of  wilderness  against  the  intru- 
sion of  modern  highways  and  other  manmade 
structures.  In  1921 ,  the  Quetico-Superior  Road- 


less Area  (which  encompasses  the  Boundary 
Waters  Canoe  Area)  was  designated  for  joint 
management  by  the  Canadian  government 
(Quetico  Provincial  Park)  and  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  (Superior  National  Forest  in  Minnesota). 
Access  to  the  area  was  limited  to  the  intercon- 
necting waterways  or  to  foot  or  horseback 
visitors.  However,  there  were  numerous  existing 
private  lands  in  the  Superior  National  Forest. 
Appropriations  for  purchase  of  the  inholdings 
were  not  made  until  1948.  The  concept  of  a 
wilderness  or  primitive  area  in  the  national 
forests  was  formalized  by  the  creation  of  the 
Gila  Primitive  Area  in  New  Mexico  in  1924  — 
the  first  parcel  of  land  to  be  managed  for  its 
wild  and  unspoiled  quality. 

Congressional  legislation  in  1925  and  1926 
authorized  the  acquisitions  of  national  park 
lands  from  donation,  in  addition  to  designation 
of  public  lands.  In  1928,  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.,  who  had  earlier  provided  funds  for  the 
restoration  of  the  colonial  city  of  Williamsburg, 
made  a  gift  to  the  United  States  of  $5  million 
(through  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller 
Memorial)  to  match  State  funds  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land  for  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park. 

The  decade  of  the  1930's,  despite  the  economic 
depression,  saw  several  significant  develop- 
ments in  Federal  recreation  policies.  In  1933, 
the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  was  authorized  as  the 
first  National  Parkway,  with  initial  construction 
funds  allocated  under  the  authority  of  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act.  Although 
various  short  county  or  metropolitan  parkways 
already  existed,  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway, 
administered  as  a  National  Recreation  Area, 
was  the  first  protected  recreational  roadway 
traversing  hundreds  of  miles  of  scenic  and 
historic  rural  landscape.  In  1936,  it  became  a 
formal  addition  to  the  National  Park  System. 

Although  the  legislation  that  created  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  in  1933  did  not 
make  specific  reference  to  recreation,  TVA 
officials,  acting  under  authorization  of  an 
Executive  order,  included  the  planning  and 
development  of  recreation  and  scenic  areas  in 
the  multi-purpose  projects.  The  original  develop- 
ments were  demonstration  areas  developed  in 
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cooperation  with  the  National  Park  Service  and 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  The  Public 
Works  Appropriation  Act  of  1964  provided 
funding  of  $4  million  for  initial  planning,  land 
acquisition,  and  development  of  Land  Between 
the  Lakes,  a  170,000-acre  National  Recreation 
Area. 

In  1936,  Lake  Mead,  Arizona,  became  the 
first  National  Recreation  Area  established  by 
Act  of  Congress.  Originally  named  as  the 
Boulder  Dam  National  Recreation  Area,  it 
was  administered  under  cooperative  agreements 
between  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the 
National  Park  Service. 

In  the  mid-1930's,  the  National  Park  Service 
surveyed  the  recreational  values  of  the  seashore 
and  recommended  that  twelve  stretches  of 
unspoiled  shoreline  be  preserved.  Cape  Hat- 
teras,  North  Carolina,  was  authorized  as  the 
first  National  Seashore  by  Congress  in  1937, 
but  land  acquisition  was  not  completed  until 
after  World  War  II.  No  other  areas  were 
authorized  until  Congress  appropriated  funds 
to  purchase  the  Cape  Cod  National  Sea- 
shore in  1961.  Ten  other  originally  designated 
sites  were  lost  to  private  and  commercial 
development. 

World  War  II  interrupted  the  expansion  plans 
of  most  Federal  agencies  with  recreation  re- 
source managing  responsibilities  — except  for 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  Fletcher 
Act  of  1932,  an  amendment  to  the  River  and 
Harbor  Law,  permitted  the  Corps  to  include 
recreational  boating  in  planning  navigation 
improvements.  But  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1944  recognized  recreational  use  as  one  of  the 
multiple  purposes  to  be  served  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  reservoirs. 

In  1946,  the  General  Land  Office  and  the 
Grazing  Service  were  merged  to  form  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes 
Act    of    1926,   amended    in    1956,    recognized 


recreation  as  a  legitimate  resource  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
In  1958,  the  Bureau  had  formulated  a  specific 
recreational  land-use  policy  which  emphasized 
cooperative  activities  in  the  provision  of  lands 
for  sale,  lease,  or  transfer  for  recreation  pur- 
poses. In  1960,  the  policy  was  modified  to  permit 
BLM  construction  and  management  of  recrea- 
tional areas  on  public  lands. 

In  1956,  Congress  passed  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Act  which  established  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  It  consisted  of  two  bureaus  — one  for 
commercial  fisheries,  and  one  called  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  This  action  was 
taken  in  response  to  the  outdoor  recreation 
demands  of  sportsmen's  organizations. 

In  1962,  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
was  created. 

A  new  type  of  recreation  area  was  intro- 
duced into  the  National  Park  System  in  1964 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Ozark  National 
Scenic  Riverways.  This  was  followed  in  1966 
by  designation  of  the  first  National  Lakeshore  — 
at  Pictured  Rocks,  Michigan  — and  establish- 
ment of  the  first  cultural  center— Wolf  Trap 
Farm  Park  for  the  Performing  Arts.  The  latter 
resulted  from  a  donation  of  an  estate  by  Mrs. 
Catherine  F.  Shouse  in  Virginia  near  Washington, 
DC. 

In  1972,  policy  changes  in  the  National  Park 
Service  and  appropriate  legislation  provided  the 
National  Park  Service  with  another  entrance 
into  the  urban  park  field  with  establishment  of 
the  Gateway  National  Recreation  Area  at  New 
York  City  and  the  Golden  Gate  National 
Recreation  Area  at  San  Francisco.  This  marked 
another  beginning  in  the  trend  to  provide  recrea- 
tional sources  to  people  — to  create  a  resource 
accessible  to  the  people  in  an  area  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  overlooked. 
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MUNICIPAL-COUNTY  ACQUISITIONS  AND 
THE  PLAYGROUND  MOVEMENT 


The  city  park  has  a  much  longer  history  and 
influence  on  the  development  of  our  present 
recreation  and  park  systems  than  State  or  na- 
tional parks.  Most  professionals  and  students 
as  well  can  recount  the  early  colonial  events 
that  are  landmarks.  But  until  recently,  our 
municipal  recreation  services  have  unfortunately 
been  dichotomous  in  development,  with  two 
distinct  professional  groups  striving  for  recog- 
nition and  the  same  money  from  lean  public- 
coffers.  The  accompanying  chart  provides  a 
perspective  for  comparing  and  contrasting  the 
dual  development  of  municipal  parks  and  the 
playground    and    recreation    movement. 

The  pilgrims  brought  with  them  the  concept 
of  the  "commons"  and  fortunately  the  "village 
green"  or  "church  green"  was  not  one  of  many 
old  world  customs  that  was  rejected.  Initially, 
the  village  commons  was  multifunctional  and 
served  not  only  for  social  and  economic  inter- 
course but  in  many  cases  as  a  common  protective 
nighttime  pasture  and  military  drill  field.  All 
basic  textbooks  state  that  the  Boston  Common, 
established  in  1634,  was  our  first  municipal 
park  although  few  mention  that  it  was  not  until 
1728  that  the  recreational  utility  of  the  commons 
was  officially  recognized. 

Our  East  coast  forefathers  were  also  mindful 
of  their  natural  resources.  The  Great  Ponds 
Act  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  was 
passed  in  1641  to  open  bodies  of  water  of  ten 
acres  or  more  in  size  for  fishing  and  hunting. 
It  could  be  argued  that  this  was  done  more  for 
human  survival  than  for  sport,  but  a  precedent 
was  set  by  this  action.  Prior  to  this,  in  1626,  the 
Bay  Colony  had  also  prohibited  by  ordinance  the 
removal  of  timber  from  the  colony's  domain 
except  by  official  approval.  The  reasoning  be- 
hind this  ordinance  and  other  timber  conserva- 
tion laws  that  followed  may  be  questioned  on 
the  basis  of  conservation.  Wood  fiber  was  not 
in  short  supply  in  New  England  but  the  cost 
required  to  transport  this  resource  for  use  as 
fuel  and  for  construction  purposes  may  have 
dictated  the  early  timber  laws  in  the  interest  of 
spatial  accessibility. 


Access  to  this  renewable  resource  during 
times  of  human  conflict  or  natural  stress  may 
have  provided  more  motivation  for  timber 
reservations  than  is  now  recognized.  William 
Penn's  plan  for  Philadelphia  in  1 682  provided  for 
five  open  squares  to  be  used  for  public  affairs 
and  also  included  provisions  for  timber  reserves 
to  be  maintained  within  the  city.  For  every 
five  acres  of  timber  cut,  one  acre  was  to  remain 
uncleared.  Philadelphia's  first  parks  are  said  to 
have  originated  with  these  open  squares.  The 
1710  Newington,  New  Hampshire,  law  estab- 
lishing a  municipal  forest  can  probably  be  singled 
out  as  our  first  city  forest  preserve.  It  is  question- 
able whether  these  colonial  public  open  spaces 
were  used  for  recreational  activities;  the  puritan 
work  ethic  was  very  strong  and  rigidly  enforced. 
However,  football,  probably  a  form  of  rugby 
or  soccer,  is  recorded  as  early  as  1 686. 

There  was  also  an  image  ingrained  within 
the  influential  colonists  that  their  cities  should 
be  graced  with  tree  lined  boulevards,  open 
squares  and  gardens  similar  to  many  cities  in 
the  old  world.  William  Penn  and  General 
Oglethorpe  undoubtedly  had  such  cities  in 
mind  in  the  planning  of  Philadelphia  and  Savan- 
nah. The  latter  in  1733  provided  for  public 
gardens  and  open  spaces  in  the  design  of 
Savannah  and  today  this  city  is  mute  testimony 
to  his  foresight.  Washington  and  Jefferson 
likewise  had  the  landscaped  city  in  mind  when 
they  guided  Major  L'Enfant  in  drawing  the  plan 
for  the  Federal  City  in  1791.  Few  realize  that 
L'Enfant's  Washington  Plan  was  not  fully  imple- 
mented until  1900.  Our  Nation's  growth  was  too 
rapid  to  accommodate  the  urbane  and  passive 
luxuries  of  parks,  gardens,  and  landscaped 
squares. 

By  1800  the  United  States,  like  others  in  the 
Western  world,  was  beginning  to  experience 
the  population  movement  from  rural  to  urban. 
The  idea  of  universal  public  education  was 
encouraged  by  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of 
1787  that  provided  lands  to  be  preserved  for 
education  purposes.  Education  was  to  broaden 
the    interests    of  people,   provide   new    mental 
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and  physical  skills,  and  create  a  skepticism  in 
a  few  that  challenged  the  work  ethic  which 
lacked  a  leisure  concept. 

The  schools  of  higher  education  were  the  first 
to  provide  gymnasiums,  at  first  outdoors,  but 
later  indoors  as  well.  In  1821  the  Salem  Latin 
School  opened  the  first  of  these  facilities  with 
little  equipment  and  no  supervision.  Within  a 
decade  a  number  of  colleges  had  followed  suit. 
There  was  a  growing  recognition  that  urbanized 
man  desired  active  leisure  pursuits  and  an 
acceptable  place  to  engage  in  them.  Sports  and 
games  in  a  professional  sense  were  on  the 
horizon  and  local  sporting  events  from  horse 
racing    to    boxing    were    common. 

Cities  continued  their  growth  and  desire  for 
developing  passive  park  and  garden  tracts. 
Although  Chicago  had  preserved  a  site  near 
old  Fort  Dearborn  as  a  park  in  1839  the  first 
model  city  park  was  New  York's  acquisition 
in  1853  of  a  then  remote  parcel  o\  land  to  be 
known  as  Central  Park.  Frederick  law  Olm- 
sted's  and  Calvert  Vaux's  winning  design 
"Greensward"  (1858)  was  intended  to  be  the 
antithesis  of  urban  conditions.  Of  significance 
in  this  brief  summary  is  the  fact  that  in  addition 
to  a  flower  garden  and  parade  ground  these 
faisighted  individuals  included  three  play- 
grounds o\'  from  three  to  ten  acres.  Thus,  both 
passive  and  active  leisure  pursuits  were  at  least 
a  recognized  function  on  public  land. 

With  Central  Park  as  an  example,  within  the 
next  two  decades  a  majority  ot 'our  largest  cities 
created  at  least  one  large  park,  frequently  de- 
signed by  Olmsted.  San  Francisco's  Golden 
date  Park  as  well  as  the  campus  o\'  the  Uni- 
versity oi :' (  alifornia  at  Berkeley  were  designed 
by  Olmsted  between  1863  and  1865.  from 
1865  to  1867  Olmsted  also  acted  in  the  capacity 
o\'  superintendent  o\'  the  Yosemite  Grant. 
Philadelphia  followed  New  fork's  lead  with 
Fairmont  Park  in  1867.  This  park's  3,000  or 
more  acres  made  it  the  largest  within  any  city 
and  was  planned  bv  Olmsted  in  1871.  Olmsted 
and  Yaux  combined  again  to  design  Washington 
Park  (1876)  and  other  South  Side  parks  such  as 
Jackson  Park  in  Chicago.  Franklin  Park  in 
Boston  was  Olmsted's  own  design  in  1883. 
Olmsted  was  not  only  our  first  landscape  archi- 
tect but  was  part  urban  and  regional  planner  as 


well.  In  today's  parlance  he  was  an  advocate 
planner.  In  the  1871  Journal  of  Social  Science 
he  outlined  the  concept  that  a  city  should  con- 
tain a  system  of  parks  rather  than  individual 
unrelated  parks.  His  treatise  was  entitled 
"Public  Parks  and  the  Enlargement  of  Towns*' 
and  in  it,  just  as  in  his  original  plan  for  Central 
Park,  he  promoted  free  and  easy  accessibility 
to  parks.  This  was  to  be  facilitated  by  riverways, 
boulevards,  and  parkways  to  interconnect  a 
city's  park  system. 

It  was  evident  in  the  186()'s  and  187()'s  that 
beautiful  parks  were  not  only  desirable  but  that 
places  for  active  recreational  pursuits  were  also 
in  demand.  Because  the  ideal  of  life  still  glorified 
work  for  adults  it  is  understandable  that  the 
first  acceptable  places  for  active  recreation 
should  be  playgrounds  for  children.  Conditions 
in  the  highly  urbanized  centers  at  this  time  were 
crowded,  filthy,  and  crime-ridden.  There  were 
few  safe  places  for  children  to  expend  pent  up 
energies.  In  1871  residents  of  Brookline,  Massa- 
chusetts, approved  the  purchase  o\  land  "for 
public  commons  or  playgrounds."  The  properties 
acquired  were  not  developed  for  several  years. 
Historians  of  the  recreation  movement  generally 
agree  th.it  the  first  facility  specifically  set  aside 
for  children  was  the  Boston  Sand  Garden  in 
1885  located  in  a  corner  of  the  yard  of  the 
Children's  Mission  on  Parmenter  Street.  Super- 
vision o\  the  facility  was  voluntary  and  in- 
sufficient. Nevertheless  by  1887  ten  such  centers 
were  underway  in  Boston.  The  spatial  diffusion 
o\  the  playground  innovation  spread  to  New 
York  City  where  two  model  playgrounds  were 
in  operation  in  poverty  areas  in  1889  and  1891 
and  by  1892,  Jane  Addams'  Hull  House  in 
(  hicagO  had  a  model  playground. 

Momentum  of  the  playground  movement  was 
assisted  by  the  philanthropic  activities  of  key 
individuals  in  large  eastern  cities  such  as 
Joseph  Fee  in  Boston  and  I  uther  Gulick  in 
New  York.  In  1888  the  New  York  City  Play- 
ground 1  aw  provided  SI  million  for  the  acquisi- 
tion o\~  lands  for  playgrounds  and  parks.  Recrea- 
tion activities  particularly  for  youth  were  viewed 
as  a  healthful  and  wholesome  activity  for  the 
development  of  sound  minds  and  bodies.  The 
American  Physical  Education  Association 
established  in   1885  also  furthered  the  cause  of 
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the  movement  by  encouraging  the  significance 
of  recreation  in  physical  training  and  highlighting 
the  need  for  trained  leaders. 

Developments  in  the  1890's  propelled  the 
playground  movement  towards  early  maturity. 
But,  in  conflict  were  the  dual  developments  of 
the  socially  conscious  workers'  efforts  in  the 
playground  movement  and  the  lack  of  recogni- 
tion for  organized  sports  and  play  in  established 
parks  by  city  politicians,  park  designers,  and 
administrators.  Parks  were  a  part  of  the  city 
beautiful  and  primarily  for  the  upper  and  middle 
classes.  Power  politics  was  no  different  at  that 
time  than  it  is  today  and  even  though  Olmsted 
demonstrated  a  social  conscience  that  included 
a  desire  to  provide  spaces  for  active  recreation, 
the  function  of  parks  remained  passive  in  nature. 
The  New  York  Athletic  Club  was  refused  per- 
mission to  play  football  in  Central  Park  in  1891, 
because  the  sport  obviously  was  beneath  the 
upper  class  and  fit  only  for  ruffians.  The  schism 
between  the  social  and  political  elite  capable 
of  providing  parks  and  the  socially  conscious 
speaking  for  the  playground  movement  was 
evident.  The  goals  of  each  group  were  ultimately 
the  same  but  the  allocation  of  scarce  resources  to 
achieve  them  was  intangled  in  a  social  and  eco- 
nomic culture  that  prohibited  compromise. 
Each  zealous  group  within  an  eight-year  period 
would  form  a  professional  association  to  further 
their  goals:  the  American  Institute  of  Park 
Superintendents  in  1898  and  the  Playground 
Association   of  America   in    1906. 

The  park  movement  seemed  to  progress  more 
rapidly  than  the  recreation  movement  because 
of  more  economic  and  political  support  from 
the  affluent.  The  Metropolitan  Park  system  of 
Boston  was  established  in  1892  and  Park 
Districts  were  established  in  Illinois  in  1893  to 
provide  "pleasure  driveways  and  park  districts." 
In  1895  the  first  recorded  county  park  system 
was  begun  in  Essex  County,  New  Jersey,  to 
provide  a  more  functional  administrative  unit. 
By  an  overwhelming  83  percent  of  the  vote. 
Chicago,  in  1903,  passed  a  $5  million  bond  issue 
for  acquiring  and  developing  small  parks  for 
recreation  in  the  crowded  neighborhoods  of 
South  Chicago.  This  was  a  tremendous  victory 
for  the  playground  movement.  The  bond  issue 
had  been  protested  by  none  other  than  Marshall 


Field  as  a  waste  of  public  funds.  Ten  parcels 
of  land  were  purchased  in  1904  and  were  in 
operation  by  1905  as  neighborhood  parks  and 
community  recreation  centers.  The  credit  for 
those  parks  is  attributed  to  J.  Frank  Foster, 
planner  of  the  1893  Chicago  Worlds  Fair,  with 
the  support  of  Jane  Addams.  It  should  also 
be  emphasized  that  highly  qualified  people 
were  employed  to  staff  the  parks,  many  of  them 
products  of  Springfield  College  or  the  Chicago 
YMCA  Training  School. 

The  acceptance  of  gymnasiums  in  schools  of 
higher  education  naturally  led  to  their  inclusion 
in  public  schools  and  the  gradual  expansion  of 
recreation,  sports,  and  games  within  the  curricu- 
lum. New  York  City  first  recognized  the  utility 
of  using  school  facilities  for  recreation  in  1890 
when  it  was  decided  that  all  schools  constructed 
after  this  date  were  required  to  have  open-air 
playgrounds.  Schools  in  New  York  were  opened 
for  evening  recreation  in  1898.  Luther  Gulick 
organized  the  Public  School  Athletic  League  in 
1903  to  provide  sports  for  all  boys.  This  was 
the  first  organization  of  its  kind  in  the  country, 
although  it  was  preceded  by  the  New  York 
Outdoor  Recreation  League  in  1898  which  had 
not  been  affiliated  with  the  school  system.  The 
successful  League  broadened  the  acceptance 
of  interscholastic  competition  and  physical 
education  in  general  within  the  New  York  school 
system.  The  League  was  initially  supported  by 
wealthy  patrons.  Rochester.  New  York,  in 
1907,  appropriated  $5,000  to  demonstrate  the 
use  of  schools  as  community  and  recreation 
centers.  The  school-park  concept  was  given 
additional  impetus  in  1911  when  the  National 
Education  Association  formally  approved  the 
use  of  schools  and  grounds  for  recreation. 
Also  in  1911,  the  State  of  Wisconsin  authorized 
a  0.2  mill  tax  by  school  bodies,  the  proceeds  to 
be  used  for  recreation  facilities.  The  city  of 
Milwaukee  very  rapidly  took  advantage  of  this 
authorization  to  build  a  successful  recreation 
program. 

Eastern  cities  were  innovative  leaders  in  the 
development  of  both  parks  and  recreation 
programs.  An  innovation  in  Los  Angeles  set  a 
precedent  when  a  Board  of  Playground  Com- 
missions was  established  in  1904.  This  Board, 
separate  from  both  the  city  government  and  the 
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school  system,  took  charge  of  all  playgrounds 
and  hired  a  superintendent  of  recreation  in 
1905.  The  increased  interest  in  recreation,  not 
only  for  children  but  adults  as  well,  was  exempli- 
fied by  the  school-park  and  recreation  concept. 
This  interest  was  also  demonstrated  by  the 
professional  group  speaking  for  the  recreation 
movement,  the  Playground  Association  of 
America  which  changed  its  name  to  that  of 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  in  1911. 

The  movement  also  had  reached  the  point 
that  the  importance  of  recreation  was  recognized 
by  State  lawmakers.  New  Jersey  passed  the  first 
State  Recreation  Enabling  Legislation  in  1911 
authorizing  local  governments  to  provide  recrea- 
tion programs  under  a  variety  of  organizational 
structures.  Separate  laws  were  not  then  neces- 
sary for  schools,  park  systems  or  cities  to  legally 
operate  recreation  programs. 

World  War  I  brought  increased  need  for 
recreation  and  leisure  services  not  only  in  army 
camps  but  in  the  communities  adjacent  to  them. 
The  Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
had  provided  such  services  during  the  war 
through  the  War  Camp  Community  Service.  In 
1919  the  Community  Service.  Inc..  was  estab- 
lished in  its  place  to  continue  the  peacetime 
local  recreation  movement.  At  the  initiative  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  Jr..  then  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy.  President  Coolidge  in  1924 
called  a  National  Conference  on  Outdoor  Recre- 
ation in  Washington  to  develop  a  national 
recreation  policy.  The  most  notable  accom- 
plishments of  this  privatel)  funded  conference 
was  the  request  for  an  inventory  oi  outdoor 
recreational  resources  and  the  recommendation 
of  a  manual  on  the  development,  design,  main- 
tenance, and  financing  of  parks  and  playgrounds 
for  municipal  and  counts  park  systems.  This 
conference  was  successful  in  bringing  leaders 
of  the  recreation  movement  together  with  the 
park  planners  and  superintendents.  The  Plav- 
ground  and  Recreation  Association  and  the 
American  Institute  of  Park  Executives,  with  a 
grant  from  I  aura  Spelman  Rockefeller  hounda- 
tion.  appointed  1..  A.  Weir  the  director  of  a 
National  Committee  on  the  Study  of  Municipal 
and  County  Parks.  At  the  time  Weir  was  a 
field  secretary  for  the  Plav  ground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association,  and  unlike  others  in  the  asso- 


ciation, had  a  special  interest  in  parks.  In  1928 
Weir's  book  entitled  Parks:  A  Manual  of  Munici- 
pal and  County  Parks  was  published  and  was 
to  become  necessary  reading  for  park  and  recrea- 
tion professionals  for  several  decades. 

The  Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
established  a  graduate  National  Recreation 
School  in  New  York  in  1926.  Essentially  a 
technical  institute,  the  34-week  course  included 
formal  classes  and  field  work  for  recreation 
leaders.  The  school  was  very  successful  in 
promoting  professional  competence  and  oper- 
ated until  1935  with  a  total  of  300  student 
graduates. 

The  1930's  brought  the  Great  Depression  and 
public  service  programs  at  all  government  levels 
below  the  Federal  level  were  hard  pressed  to 
continue.  Federal  Government  emergency 
relief  projects  such  as  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  provided  recreation  training  to 
many  future  recreation  leaders  and  the  Civil 
Conservation  Corps  constructed  an  untold  num- 
ber of  indoor  municipal  facilities  as  well  as 
making  outdoor  improvements  in  parks. 

During  this  decade  and  the  ones  to  follow, 
municipal  government  in  this  country  began  a 
gradual  transition  from  the  commission/alderman 
type  to  council/manager  structure.  This  change 
in  governmental  organization  was  an  improve- 
ment for  municipal  departments  such  as  recrea- 
tion and/or  park  administrators.  Such  depart- 
ments were  not  operated  by  charter  with 
administrative  boards  but  rather  by  ordinance 
with  advisorv  boards  and  administrators.  This 
new  structure  strengthened  their  professional 
status  as  recreation  and  park  managers  and 
superintendents  and  ultimately  encouraged  the 
combining  of  recreation  leadership  with  park 
management  as  an  accepted  service  of  city 
L!o\ernment.  Additional  professional  status 
was  obtained  for  recreation  leader  executives 
bv  the  formation  of  the  Society  of  Recreation 
Workers  in  1938.  The  organization  would  later 
become  the  American  Recreation  Society. 

The  Second  World  War  brought  with  it  the 
same  basic  needs  experienced  during  World 
War  I.  The  war  prompted  many  municipalities 
adjacent  to  military  and  naval  bases  to  develop 
long-range   plans  for  expanding  recreation  and 
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park  services  and  facilities.  Many  of  these 
plans  were  carried  out  during  the  post-war 
period.  North  Carolina,  Vermont,  and  Cali- 
fornia enacted  model  legislation  to  facilitate 
local  recreation  and  park  expansion  and 
improvements. 

By  the  1960's  the  demands  on  all  recreation 
and  park  facilities  were  substantial.  Open  space 
land  acquisition  by  municipalities  was  en- 
couraged by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  in  1961.  The  recommendations  in  the 
the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission  Reports  (1962)  were  instrumental 
in  the  formation  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  (1962)  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  (1964). 
The  latter  provides  financial  support  on  a  match- 
ing basis  for  State  recreation  planning  and  State 
and  local  land  acquisition  and  development  for 
recreation  purposes. 

The  momentum  of  the  recreation  and  park 
movement  at  this  time  encouraged  a  multitude 


of  new  policies,  reorganizations,  and  new 
methods  of  financing  facility  development.  The 
National  Association  of  Counties  developed  a 
policy  for  county  parks  and  recreation  in  1964. 
This  policy  outlined  the  special  role  of  counties 
in  acquiring,  developing,  and  maintaining  parks 
and  for  administering  recreation  programs.  The 
policy  also  encourages  cooperation  with  munici- 
palities and  other  intra-county  governmental 
units.  Further  evidence  of  reorganization  for 
improving  recreation  and  park  functions  was 
the  organization  of  the  National  Recreation 
and  Park  Association  in  1965. 

Currently,  inflation  is  eroding  the  ability  of 
many  municipal  recreation  and  park  depart- 
ments to  operate  and  maintain  their  services. 
The  Revenue  Sharing  Program  (1972)  may  hold 
promise  for  some  cities  to  expand  recreation 
and  park  facilities.  But  the  demand  for  these 
funds  must  be  shared  with  other  municipal 
services  that  can  frequently  provide  convincing 
rationale  and  priority. 
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STATE  ACQUISITIONS:  POLICY -MANAGEMENT 


The  seeds  for  our  present  State  park  systems 
were  planted  in  1864  by  Congressional  action. 
This  action  was  prompted  by  the  romantic  and 
artistic  efforts  of  poets,  writers,  artists,  ex- 
plorers, mountainmen,  and  photographers. 
Certainly  the  writings  of  George  Catlin,  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  and 
later  John  Muir  and  Frederick  Law  Olmsted 
were  influential  in  initiating  a  feeling  for  pro- 
tecting areas  of  pristine  beauty.  Emerson  and 
Thoreau  provided  a  philosophy  of  nature  to 
nurture  the  desire  for  saving  aesthetic  resources. 
The  desires  were  kindled  in  eastern  urban  and 
industrial  areas  where,  in  the  1850's  western 
scenes  on  lithograph,  woodcuts,  or  photo- 
graphs were  widely  circulated. 

Congress  granted  the  State  of  California  a 
significant  portion  of  the  public  domain  in 
1864  which  in  essence  was  the  first  State  park. 
The  Senate  bill  granting  the  Yosemite  Valley 
and  the  Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove  to  California 
had  the  condition  that  the  areas  "shall  be  held 
for  public  use,  resort,  and  recreation  ...  for  all 
time."  This  legislation  passed  during  the  Civil 
War  when  land  policy  was  one  of  providing 
public  lands  for  settlement.  The  Homestead 
Act  had  been  passed  in  1862.  The  Yosemite 
Grant  was  of  major  significance  and  precedence. 
For  the  first  time,  land  was  allocated  for  some- 
thing other  than  utilization  purposes  by  the 
national  government.  The  only  problem  was 
that  the  administration  of  the  Yosemite  Grant 
was  not  considered,  and  California  proved  inade- 
quate to  the  task  of  supervision. 

While  California  wrestled  with  the  manage- 
ment of  Yosemite,  other  individuals  were  moving 
to  preserve  the  wonders  of  Yellowstone  from 
homesteaders.  The  Yellowstone  bill  was  passed 
in  1872,  providing  2,500  square  miles  of  land 
to  be  controlled  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Unfortunately,  again,  Congress  did  not  appro- 
priate sufficient  money  to  manage  and  protect 
this  wilderness.  For  a  short  time,  Wyoming 
Territorial  Park  Law  was  enforced  in  Yellow- 
stone (1884-1886),  but  ultimately  the  task  of 
reducing  trespassing  and  vandalism  and  develop- 
ing  our  first   national    park    was   passed  from 


the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  Secretary 
of  War.  Consequently,  in  1886  and  for  32 
years  Yellowstone  was  under  a  military 
superintendent. 

A  period  of  conserving  natural  resources, 
particularly  the  forests,  was  rapidly  approaching. 
It  fell  to  a  State,  New  York,  to  be  the  first 
to  move  in  this  direction.  The  New  York  State 
Forest  Preserve  was  established  in  1885  in  the 
Adirondacks.  Later  this  preserve  would  become 
Adirondack  State  Park.  Recreational  use  of 
this  preserve  or  other  forests  was  not  to  become 
a  significant  activity  for  several  decades.  Also 
in  1885,  Fort  Macinack  was  given  to  the  State 
of  Michigan  and  Niagara  Falls  was  set  aside  as  a 
public  reservation. 

In  1894,  the  New  York  constitution  was 
amended  to  provide  funds  to  purchase  forest 
lands  under  the  Forest  Preserve  Act  of  1885. 
The  enlargement  of  both  the  Adirondack  and 
the  Catskill  Preserves  that  are  known  today  was 
initiated.  Since  their  establishment,  no  timber 
has  been  cut  in  these  Preserves.  Pennsylvania 
like  New  York  moved  (1898)  to  protect  forest 
lands  and  their  watersheds  from  exploitation 
and  natural  hazards. 

Movement  was  also  afoot  at  this  time  to  pre- 
serve the  hexagonal  prisms  of  diabase  that 
geologic  evolution  imposed  along  the  Hudson 
River  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  The  Pali- 
sades of  the  Hudson,  long  recognized  for  their 
scenic  value,  were  utilized  as  an  easily  accessible 
raw  material  for  concrete,  and  the  defacement 
of  this  escarpment  was  proceeding  rapidly. 
Women's  groups  can  claim  the  initial  credit 
for  halting  this  debasement  of  the  Palisades. 
The  New  Jersey  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs 
was  successful  in  1899  in  convincing  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature  to  pass  a  bill  allowing  the 
Governor  to  study  the  situation.  New  Yorkers 
could  also  recognize  in  an  aesthetic  sense  the 
benefits  in  saving  the  Palisades.  After  all,  they 
had  the  benefit  of  the  panorama  when  they 
looked  to  the  west.  As  a  result,  the  interstate 
compact  became  law  on  Christmas  Eve,  1900. 

There  is  a  gap  in  the  date  chart  from   1900 
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until  19  IS  en  the  State  and  local  level,  but 
important  events  were  taking  place  at  the 
national  level,  such  as  the  1 90S  White  House 
Governor's  Conference  on  the  Conservation 
of  Natural  Resources  and  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Park  Service  in  1916,  which  in 
itself  was  to  assure  the  ultimate  establishment 
of  State  park  systems.  During  the  first  15  years 
of  this  century,  the  conservation  movement 
had  reached  an  apex.  Conservation  was  the  cur- 
rent theme,  but  the  conserving  of  many  scenic 
and  historical  areas  was  to  provide  the  land 
bank  for  many  future  State  parks. 

Illinois  is  credited  for  establishing  the  first 
State  agency  for  acquiring  and  managing  a 
State  park  system.  In  1903  Illinois  acquired 
Fort  Massac  as  a  State  park,  but  made  no 
provision  for  an  entire  system  of  parks.  In 
1909  the  Illinois  legislature  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  and  report  on  the  use  of 
State  lands  for  public  parks.  Two  years  later 
Illinois  acquired  Starved  Rock  as  State  park, 
initiating  a  State  park  system  under  the  Illinois 
Park  Commission.  A  reorganization  of  Stale 
government  in  1917  established  a  Division  of 
Parks  and  Memorials  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  and  Buildings.  At  that  time  4I~ 
acres  were  set  aside  in  three  State  parks.  Indiana 
followed  Illinois'  lead  by  establishing  a  Division 
of  State  Parks,  I  and  and  Waters  within  a  De- 
partment of  Conservation  in  I9|9. 

The  State  park  movement  itself  was  initiated 
in  1921  with  the  first  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  National  parks 
were  a  success,  and  the  States  and  the  public 
were  asking  the  first  director  of  the  National 
Park  System,  Stephen  I.  Mather,  for  more 
national  parks.  Some  sites  were  acceptable  to 
Mather,  others  were  not.  Mather  saw  State 
administration  as  an  alternative  to  protecting 
some  areas  until  he  could  gather  political  and 
financial  support  to  bring  a  few  of  these  parcels 
into  the  National  Park  System.  As  a  result  of 
these  concerns,  Mather  was  a  dynamic  influence 
in  organizing  the  Des  Moines  meeting.  When 
this  conference  convened  only  nineteen  States 
had  any  existing  parks  and  seven  of  these  had 
only  one  park.  Illinois,  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin had  six;  Ohio  and  Texas  five  each;  and 
Iowa  had  four.  North  Dakota  had  seven  historic 


parks.    New    York   and   Connecticut   were   the 
leading    eastern    states    in    park    development. 

Since  its  inception,  the  National  Conference 
on  State  Parks  has  been  the  foremost  pro- 
fessional group  in  the  development  of  our  present 
State  park  systems.  The  National  Conference 
on  State  Parks  encouraged  States  to  seek 
suitable  lands  and  funds  to  improve  their' 
systems.  A  few  States  had  benefactors,  such  as 
Percival  P.  Baxter  of  Maine,  who  donated  large 
scenic  and  wilderness  acreages.  The  Conference 
has  also  been  successful  in  encouraging  coopera- 
tion among  the  States,  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice and  Congress.  The  Recreation  Act  of  1926 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make 
certain  public  lands  available  to  States,  counties, 
and  municipalities  for  recreation  purposes.  The 
1936  Park,  Parkway  and  Recreation  Area 
Study  Act  helped  to  strengthen  this  relation- 
ship. This  act  authorized  the  National  Park 
Service  to  furnish  consultation  and  advisory 
assistance  to  the  States.  Frequently,  this  as- 
sistance was  in  the  form  of  statewide  plans  for 
park  and  recreation.  Coinciding  as  it  did  with 
the  Federal  relief  agencies  of  the  1930's,  such 
as  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  it  was  timely 
for  the  States. 

The  State  governments  in  turn  assisted  local 
governments  within  their  purview  just  as  the 
National  Park  Service  advised  the  States.  The 
establishment  of  active  recreation  commis- 
sions or  boards  in  States  like  North  Carolina, 
Vermont,  and  California  have  helped  to  improve 
the  climate  for  acceptance  of  State  and  local 
responsibility    for   parks   and   recreation. 

During  the  decade  after  the  second  World 
War,  both  Federal  and  State  governments  made 
positive  moves  to  enlarge  and  improve  State 
park  systems.  The  Surplus  Property  Act  of 
1944  was  amended  in  I94S  to  allow  certain 
Federal  lands  to  be  used  for  developing  State 
park  and  recreational  programs.  Surplus  property 
could  be  transferred  at  50  percent  of  its  fair 
appraised  value  to  State  and  local  governments 
as  public  parks  and  recreation  areas.  By  the 
late  1950s  the  demands  on  State  and  national 
recreation  resources  were  extremely  high.  The 
civil  rights  movement  was  gaining  momentum 
with  a  State  park  test  case  in  Maryland  in  1955. 
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New  York  was  one  of  the  first  States  to  go  to 
the  public  in  1960  with  a  substantial  bond  issue 
to  support  the  development  of  the  State  park 
system,  while  California  was  at  the  same  time 
publishing  a  two-volume  State  recreation  plan. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Resources  Review  Commission  Reports, 
the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  transferred  a  part  of  the  National 
Park  Service's  direct  involvement  with  State 
parks.  The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1964  provided  revenue  for  Federal  land 
acquisition;  State  and  local  land  acquisition  and 
development  for  recreation  purposes,  and 
required  Statewide  recreation  and  park  planning. 

The  1960's  brought  increased  awareness  of 
the   lack  of  recreation,  park,  and  open  space 


within  the  municipalities  of  our  highly  urbanized 
society.  The  Open-Space  Land  Program  au- 
thorized in  1961  under  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  provided  for  loans  to  State 
and  local  governments  to  finance  public  land 
acquisition  and  improvement  at  low  interest 
rates. 

The  major  State  park  professional  society  in 
1974  is  still  the  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks,  which  became  an  affiliate  of  the  National 
Recreation  and  Park  Association  in  1965.  As 
a  branch  of  this  association,  the  membership  in 
1974  approved  a  change  of  name  to  the  National 
Society  for  Park  Resources  in  an  effort  to  not 
only  gain  breadth  in  membership  but  also  to 
indicate  interest  in  all  parks  whether  national, 
State  or  local. 
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RECREATION  AND  PARK 
ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Professional  organizations  that  have  been  di- 
rectly involved  with  the  history  of  the  recreation 
and  parks  development  in  the  United  States  are 
varied.  Some  organizations  have  had  fleeting 
but  significant  importance,  while  others  have 
maintained  an  enduring  influence  through  a 
professional  or  service  function. 

The  history  begins  in  England  in  1844  when 
twelve  clerks  under  the  leadership  of  George 
Williams  gathered  for  Bible  discussion.  The 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was  in- 
troduced into  the  United  States  in  1851  but  did 
not  become  a  truly  national  organization  until 
near  the  end  of  the  century.  Strong  recreational 
programs  within  the  YMCA  are  said  to  have 
started  in  the  1860's  about  the  time  that  Boys 
Clubs,  a  separate  organization,  was  started  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut.  The  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  started  in  New  York  in 
1856  as  the  Ladies  Christian  Union.  A  Boston 
group  first  organized  in  1866  with  the  name 
of  YWCA  became  national  in  scope  in  1906. 
The  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Physical  Education  was  founded  in 
1885  at  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  by  William  Gilbert  Anderson.  After  a 
reorganization  in  1903  this  association  would 
join  with  the  National  Education  Association  in 
1937  as  the  American  Association  for  Health 
and  Physical  Education.  Recreation  would  be 
added  to  its  title  in  1938.  Throughout  the  life  of 
this  association  it  encouraged  the  dual  develop- 
ment of  recreation  and  physical  education  as 
an  integral  part  of  our  total  education  system. 

The  first  association  representing  the  natural 
resource  interests  of  the  recreation  and  parks 
movement  was  the  American  Forestry  As- 
sociation organized  in  Chicago  in  1875.  This 
association  has  exerted  a  strong  influence  in 
forest  land  management  during  the  last  century. 
A  second  influential  group  in  the  conservation  of 
resources  that  would  eventually  be  available  as 
parks  was  the  Sierra  Club  of  California  founded 
in  1892  by  John  Muir,  its  director  for  two 
decades.  The  club  was  most  influential  in  having 


the  Yosemite  Grant  ceded  back  to  the  Federal 
Government  from  the  State  of  California  in 
1906.  The  dedicated  members  of  this  group 
frequently  joined  forces  with  other  associations, 
magazines  and  newspapers  to  further  their 
cause.  For  example,  Mount  Rainier  became  a 
national  park  in  1899  through  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  the  Sierra  Club,  National  Geographic 
Society,  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  the  Geographical  So- 
ciety of  America  and  the  Appalachian  Mountain 
Club. 

Organizations  providing  significant  support  to 
the  park  movement,  especially  the  national 
parks,  were  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club  of 
New  York  (1887),  the  National  Audubon  Soci- 
ety (1905),  the  Wilderness  Society  (1935),  and 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
New  York  (1869). 

The  first  professional  association  organized 
for  persons  directly  involved  in  the  park  move- 
ment was  formed  by  a  group  of  municipal  park 
superintendents  in  New  England.  The  New 
England  Association  of  Park  Superintendents 
first  convened  in  Boston  in  1898  upon  the  in- 
vitation of  George  A.  Parker,  then  the  superin- 
tendent of  Keney  Park,  Boston.  By  1904  this 
group  had  become  a  national  association  and 
changed  its  name  to  the  American  Association 
of  Park  Superintendents.  The  park  superin- 
tendents revitalized  their  association  in  1921 
with  a  broader  constitution  and  recognized  that 
parks  were  more  than  places  to  be  viewed,  but 
also  places  where  people  should  have  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  various  recreational 
pursuits.  The  reorganization  also  included  a 
change  of  title  to  the  American  Institute  of  Park 
Executives. 

The  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association 
(1935)  often  cooperated  with  the  American 
Institute  of  Park  Executives.  The  former  group 
consisted  originally  of  the  American  Civic  Asso- 
ciation (1904)  and  the  National  Conference  on 
City  Planning  ( 1 909).  The  American  Civic  Asso- 
ciation was  very  active  in  speaking  for  municipal 
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park  systems  by  encouraging  a  National  Park 
System  (with  the  blessing  of  President  Taft  in 
1911).  They  also  promoted  the  city  planning 
movement.  The  Association  issued  a  number  of 
bulletins  not  only  on  city  planning  and  zoning 
but  on  park  planning  as  well.  With  the  merger 
of  AC  A  and  NCCP  in  1935  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association  held  joint  con- 
ferences with  the  American  Institute  of  Planners, 
the  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials  and 
the  National  Planning  Association.  After  the 
formal  establishment  of  the  National  Conference 
on  State  Parks  in  1928  (this  group  had  held  con- 
ferences since  1921 )  the  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association  and  the  NCSP  issued  a  joint 
publication  {Planning  and  Civic  Comment) 
and  shared  the  same  executive  secretary  until 
1965.  In  that  year,  the  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association  reorganized  to  become  Urban 
America. 

In  1906  the  second  important  association  in 
the  park  and  recreation  movement  was  orga- 
nized. The  National  Recreation  Association 
was  originally  the  Playground  Association  of 
America,  and  in  1911  became  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association.  The  purpose  of 
this  association  was  to  assist  communities  in 
establishing  playgrounds  and  to  generate  public 
support  for  them.  Dr.  Luther  Gulick  was  the 
first  president  and  Henry  Curtis  was  secretary. 
Joseph  Lee,  often  referred  to  as  the  "Father  of 
the  American  Playgrounds,"  became  president 
in  1910.  The  Russell  S.ige  Foundation  provided 
a  field  secretary  in  1 90S  and  the  next  year 
Howard  Braucher  became  executive  director,  a 
position  he  held  for  40  years.  The  National 
Recreation  Association  as  a  service  institution 
was  highly  influential  in  promoting  playgrounds 
and  in  training  professionals  in  recreation 
throughout  its  lifetime.  In  1938  many  of  the 
members  of  NR A  would  form  a  professional 
association,  the  Society  of  Recreation  Workers 
o\'  America,  which  would  in  1^46  become  the 
American  Recreation  Society. 

Other  associations  which  have  left  their  mark 
on  the  park  and  recreation  movement  are  the 
Boy  Scouts  and  Campfire  Ciirls  (1^10),  Girl 
Scouts  (1912),  American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects  (1916)  and  the  American  Camping 
Association   (lc>24>.   The  Campfire  Girls   were 


begun  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Luther 
Gulick. 

Significant  conferences  in  the  early  I900's 
were  the  Conference  on  National  Parks  (191  I- 
1917)  and  the  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks  in  1921.  The  former  were  instrumental  in 
achieving  legislation  creating  the  national  parks 
system.  The  National  Parks  Association  was 
formed  in  1 9 1 9  to  promote  the  system  of  Federal 
parks.  This  association  became  the  National 
Park  and  Conservation  Association  in  1968. 
The  National  Conference  on  State  Parks  has 
traditionally  been  the  professional  association 
for  both  State  park  professionals  and  Federal 
park  employees,  as  well.  Park  and  recreation 
professionals  at  the  municipal,  county  and  re- 
gional level  with  a  natural  resource  orientation 
were   also   attracted   to   this  association. 

The  Izaak  Walton  League  was  established  in 
1922  as  a  national  citizen-conservation  organi- 
zation working  for  the  wise  use  and  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources.  The  League  has  always 
spoken  out  for  the  preservation  of  resources 
for  recreational  use.  In  the  late  1940's  Joseph 
Penfold,  the  western  representative  of  the 
League,  recognized  the  need  for  a  nationwide 
inventory  of  outdoor  recreation  resources. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Penfold  and  the  Sierra 
Club  which  proposed  a  "National  Scenic  Re- 
sources Review"  in  1956,  Congressional  sup- 
port was  obtained  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Com- 
mission in  1958.  Other  resource  oriented  and 
frequently  nonprofit  organizations  have  con- 
sistently spoken  out  for  improved  recreation 
and  park  services  and  lands.  Examples  are  the 
Conservation  Foundation  (1949)  and  Resources 
for  the  Future  (1952)  established  with  a  grant 
from  the  Ford  Foundation.  This  non-profit 
corporation  through  the  prolific  writing  of 
Marion  Clawson  in  the  late  1950's  called  atten- 
tion to  the  increased  post-war  interest  in  out- 
door recreation  and  the  demands  placed  upon 
our  supply  of  resources  and  facilities  allocated 
for  recreation  use  at  all  levels  of  government. 

The  International  Recreation  Association  was 
established  in  1956.  During  its  early  existence 
the  Association  was  given  financial  support  from 
the  National  Recreation  Association  but  in 
recent    years    has    relied   on   contributions   and 
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memberships  in  order  to  function  and  in  1973 
it  changed  its  name  to  the  World  Leisure  and 
Recreation  Association. 

In  1965  the  National  Recreation  and  Park 
Association  (NRPA)  was  created  by  the  merger 
of  five  of  the  major  professional  and  service 
organizations  directly  involved  in  the  recreation 
and  park  movement.  The  amalgamation  was 
preceded  by  the  joining  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Park  Executives  and  the  American 
Recreation  Society  in  1964.  With  the  estab- 
lishment of  NRPA  these  two  professional 
groups  became  the  American  Park  and  Recrea- 
tion Society.  The  American  Association  of 
Zoological  Parks  and  Aquariums,  an  affiliate 
of  AIPE  since  1^24,  remained  a  separate  branch 
but  withdrew  from  NRPA  in  1972.  The  National 


Conference  on  State  Parks  also  remained  a 
separate  branch  of  the  Association  and  changed 
its  name  in  1 974  to  the  National  Society  for  Park 
Resources.  Several  new  branches  were  estab- 
lished such  as  the  Armed  Forces  Recreation 
Society  which  had  been  a  section  of  ARS,  a 
National  Therapeutic  Recreation  Society,  the 
Society  of  Park  and  Recreation  Educators,  and 
Commissioners  and  Board  Members.  In  1970  a 
new  branch  for  students,  the  National  Student 
Recreation  and  Park  Society  was  established. 
Members  of  the  old  National  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation would  select  membership  with  any 
branch  when  the  merger  took  place,  a  majority 
going  to  the  APRS  branch.  The  National  In- 
dustrial Recreation  Association  was  asked  to 
join  the  new  association  but  elected  to  maintain 
a  separate  identity. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  PARK,  RECREATION, 
AND  LEISURE  PROFESSIONALS 


The  education  roots  of  professionals  in  the 
recreation  and  park  movement  were  essentially 
planted  in  two  broad  educational  disciplines, 
the  social  sciences  and  the  natural  sciences. 
Recreation  professionals  have  traditionally  re- 
ceived training  in  sociology  and/or  social  work 
and  in  education  and/or  physical  education 
and  health  sciences.  A  second  group  of  profes- 
sionals have  evolved  from  natural  science 
disciplines,  primarily  from  forestry  and  as- 
sociated natural  resources  such  as  wildlife  man- 
agement, horticulture,  and  somewhat  later, 
landscape  architecture,  engineering  and  urban 
planning. 

Initial  emphasis  in  the  conservation  move- 
ment of  the  last  century  was  on  the  forestry  re- 
sources of  the  nation.  Although  the  few  courses 
established  at  Yale  and  Cornell  in  the  1870's 
in  the  new  science  of  forestry  were  not  neces- 
sarily concerned  with  preserving  this  resource 
for  recreation,  the  trained  professionals  in  park 
resources  can  claim  an  identity  with  the  first 
forestry  schools.  Those  that  identify  with  the 
playground  and  recreation  movement  can  as- 
sociate with  colleges  like  Springfield  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, established  in  1885,  and  George 
Williams  College  in  Chicago.  These  institu- 
tions helped  produce  the  directors  and  secre- 
taries for  the  growing  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association.  Luther  Gulick,  for  example, 
taught  the  first  summer  school  of  training  for 
gymnasium  instructors  at  Springfield  College 
in  1887.  It  was  called  the  School  for  Christian 
Workers  at  that  time.  A  little  more  than  a  decade 
later  in  1898,  Cornell  University  offered  the 
first  four-year  professional  forestry  program. 
During  this  same  year,  the  New  England  Asso- 
ciation o\~  Park  Superintendents  was  formed  — 
the  founding  group  of  the  American  Association 
of  Park  Superintendents  and  later  the  American 
Institute  of  Park  Executives.  The  first  annual 
meeting  of  this  group  was  held  in  1899. 

In  1905  Harvard  University  instituted  an 
urban   planning   curriculum   and   the  next   year 


the  Playground  Association  of  America  was 
founded.  The  first  Play  Congress  was  held  in 
Chicago  in  1907  with  200  delegates  from  30 
cities.  The  Playground  Association  established 
one  of  the  first  periodicals  in  the  profession  in 
1907,  The  Playground.  It  was  later  renamed 
Recreation.  The  Journal  of  Forestry  pre- 
ceded it  in  1902  and  the  American  Physical 
Education  Review  was  first  published  in  1896. 

It  is  important  to  chronicle  some  of  the  per- 
sonalities of  leaders  in  the  dual  development 
of  the  recreation  and  parks  movement  during  the 
time  period  of  social  reform  and  resource  con- 
servation. President  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
spokesman  for  Progressivism  and  readily  asso- 
ciated with  the  conservation  movement,  was 
also  Honorary  President  of  the  Playground 
Association  of  America.  Roosevelt,  in  fact, 
invited  the  founding  group  of  this  association  to 
the  White  House  in  1906  to  learn  of  their  pur- 
pose and  to  encourage  their  efforts.  Joseph  Lee 
of  Boston,  a  member  of  this  founding  group, 
believed  in  the  importance  of  combining  educa- 
tion and  recreation.  To  insure  high  quality  in- 
struction in  public  schools,  he  was  instrumental 
in  helping  to  establish  what  would  ultimately 
become  the  graduate  school  of  education  at 
Harvard  University. 

The  Playground  Association  moved  very 
rapidly  to  provide  professional  training  for  edu- 
cators and  playground  leaders.  A  Normal 
Course  in  Play  was  established  in  1909  con- 
sisting of  three  courses:  ( 1 )  "A  Course  for  Grade 
Teachers,"  (2)  "An  Institute  Course  in  Play," 
and  (3)  "A  Normal  Course  in  Play  for  Pro- 
fessional Directors."  The  Association  sent  Dr. 
(lark  W.  Hetherington  to  many  normal  schools 
and  colleges  to  advise  about  courses  in  play. 
Professional  leaders  were  so  badly  needed  as 
the  playground  movement  gained  momentum 
that  in  1911  the  Chicago  Training  School  for 
Playground  Workers  was  instituted.  Later  this 
school  became  associated  with  the  Northwestern 
University  Department  of  Sociology.  During  the 
same  year,  the  People's  Institute  of  New  York 
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established  a  year-long  course  for  professional 
work  in  settlement  houses  and  community 
centers  that  included  some  play  emphasis. 

More  professional  periodicals  also  began  to 
appear  during  the  second  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Landscape  Architecture  magazine  made 
its  first  appearance  in  1910  and  Parks  and  Recre- 
ation, the  official  periodical  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Park  Executives,  was  first  published 
in  1917.  The  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry  at  Syracuse  University  is  normally 
given  credit  for  offering  the  first  program  of 
training  for  park  superintendents  by  beginning 
a  park  administration  and  city  forestry  curricu- 
lum in  1912.  The  emphasis  was  on  municipal 
park  design  in  the  Eliot  and  Olmsted  tradition 
and  the  concept  of  recreational  and  wilderness 
use  and  development  of  forestry  preserves  was 
latent.  Interest  in  the  theory  of  play  prompted 
two  midwestern  universities,  Chicago  and 
Wisconsin,  to  establish  experimental  plav 
schools  in  1916. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  I,  the  Playground 
Association  recognized  the  continuing  need  for 
trained  personnel  for  the  playground  movement. 
This  need  was  partially  met  for  a  period  of  six 
years  from  1920  to  1926  bv  the  organization  of 
Community  Recreation  Schools.  Twenty-six 
schools  of  one  month  to  six  weeks  duration 
were  held  with  an  avei  age  class  of  thirty  -live  stu- 
dents. These  schools  were  the  forerunners  to 
the  National  Recreation  School  established  by 
the  association  in  1926.  This  year-long  graduate 
training  school  also  was  limited  in  enrollment 
to  approximately  35  students.  It  was  closed  bv 
depression  job  shortages  in  1935.  There  were 
300  students  graduated  from  this  school  with 
broad  training  in  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  municipal  recreation.  The  National 
Recreation  School  was  a  success  and  helped 
prepare  the  way  for  colleges  and  universities 
to  begin  curriculums  in  recreation  in  the  1930s. 
The  publishing  of  I  .  H.  Weir"s  Parks:  A  Manned 
<>l  Municipal  and  County  Parks  in  1928  provided 
the  first  comprehensive  book  on  park  design, 
management,  and  administration,  and  served 
to  bring  the  playground  and  recreation  interests 
and  the  park  designers  into  a  common  fold  even 
though  their  professional  associations  remained 
independent.    Weir*s    Manual    in   C  hapter   XX, 


"The  Training  of  Park  Executives,"  includes 
reports  of  the  AIPE  Committee  studying  the 
training  of  park  executives.  The  committee's 
second  report  recommends  a  two-year  university 
curriculum  course.  The  committee  further 
recommended  that  an  executive  of  the  asso- 
ciation open  negotiations  for  such  a  course  of 
studs  with  the  Universities  of  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin,  Michigan  Agricultural  C  ollege,  and 
Cornell. 

During  the  1930's  the  playground  movement 
became  recognized  as  the  recreation  move- 
ment—a distinction  acknowledging  that  leisure 
and  recreation  was  for  adults  as  well  as  children. 
With  the  depression,  the  New  Deal  also  brought 
increased  interest  in  national  resource  planning 
and  development  and  a  realization  that  academic 
training  in  the  colleges  and  universities  in  more 
of  these  specializations  was  needed.  Recreation 
land  use  courses  were  initiated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  under  the  direction  of 
Frank  A.  Waugh,  and  a  forest  management 
recreation  program  was  started  at  Utah  State 
College  in  the  early  1930's.  By  1934  national 
park  management  courses  were  begun  at  Colo- 
rado State  College  and  a  year  later  a  recreation 
and  municipal  forestry  program  was  instituted 
at  Michigan  State  College.  In  1936  New  York 
University  offered  the  first  undergraduate  and 
graduate  courses  in  recreation  education  to  fill 
the  void  left  by  the  discontinuance  of  the  Na- 
tional Recreation  School.  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  established  an  undergraduate 
curriculum  in  1938  and  Purdue  University 
initiated  a  curriculum  in  industrial  recreation  in 
1940.  The  first  college  conference  on  training 
recreation  leaders  was  held  in  1936  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  which  had  at  that  time  a 
four  year  program  in  recreation.  The  conference 
was  sponsored  by  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  the  Recreation  Division  Corps  of  the  Works 
Project  Administration.  Similar  conferences 
which  provided  professionals  and  educators  the 
opportunity  to  exchange  ideas  were  held  in  1939 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  at  New 
York  University  in  1941. 

After  the  Second  World  War,  a  significant  in- 
crease in  college  and  university  curriculums  in 
recreation    and    park    preparation    took    place. 
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In  1946  there  were  78  institutions  with  majors 
in  this  subject  and  33  offering  graduate  degrees. 
The  National  Conferences  on  Professional  Prep- 
aration of  Recreation  Personnel  continued  at 
New  York  University  in  1948  and  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  in  1954.  Landmark  conferences 
were  also  held  in  Jackson's  Mills,  West  Vir- 
ginia, in  1948  on  undergraduate  professional 
preparation  by  the  Association  of  Health, 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation  and  a  second 
conference  on  graduate  education  at  Pere 
Marquette  State  Park,  Illinois,  in  1950.  A  con- 
tinuing committee  of  educators  and  profes- 
sionals resulted  from  these  conferences  to  de- 
velop an  acceptable  accrediting  plan  for  evaluat- 
ing recreation  and  park  educational  curriculums. 
After  more  than  two  decades  the  recreation  and 
park  profession  has  not  been  successful  in  this 
endeavor  although  there  are  at  present  more  than 
300  colleges  and  universities  now  offering  de- 
grees. Post  graduate  education  opportunities 
were  emphasized  by  regional  yearly  institutes 
such  as  the  Great  Lakes  Park  and  Recreation 
Training  Institute  (1946),  the  Southwest  Park 
and  Recreation  Training  Institute  (1955),  and 
the  Southeastern  Maintenance  and  Operations 
Institute  (1956).  In  1962  the  National  Recrea- 
tion Association  began  a  Recreation  Manage- 


ment Institute  at  Indiana  University  and  in  1965 
the  Revenue  Sources  Management  School  was 
started  at  Oglebay  Park,  West  Virginia.  College 
credit  was  given  for  this  school  in  cooperation 
with  North  Carolina  State  University. 

With  the  creation  of  the  National  Recreation 
and  Park  Association  in  1965  a  new  profes- 
sional association  for  college  and  university  edu- 
cators was  born.  The  Society  of  Park  and  Rec- 
reation Educators,  a  branch  of  NRPA,  provides 
the  academic  profession  for  the  first  time  with 
a  common  platform  for  growth.  The  most  recent 
significant  event  in  the  educational  chronology 
of  parks,  recreation  and  leisure  is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  academic  research  journal  for 
the  profession.  The  Journal  of  Leisure  Research 
after  a  timid  beginning  is  now  accepted  as  the 
most  important  leisure  oriented  research  journal 
for  the  academic  community,  public  agencies 
and  professionals.  Other  journals  of  impor- 
tance but  of  specialized  focus  are  the  Research 
Quarterly  of  American  Association  for  Health, 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation  and  the 
Therapeutic  Recreation  Journal,  published  by 
the  National  Therapuetic  Recreation  Society 
of  NRPA  since  1967. 
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FEDERAL  LEGISLATION:  ANCILLARY 
TO  RECREATION  AND  PARKS 


Much  of  the  legislation  enacted  by  this  country 
has  had  an  indirect  effect  on  the  recreational 
resources  available  today.  An  understanding  of 
some  of  these  actions  is  necessary  to  provide  a 
true  perspective  of  the  development  of  today's 
land  and  resource  policies. 

Following  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  public 
domain  was  distributed  to  the  Revolutionary 
soldiers  or  placed  for  public  sale.  Impatient 
and  penniless  settlers,  however,  swarmed  into 
the  Northwest  Territory  and  settled  the  land 
as  squatters.  The  Preemption  Act  of  1841 
recognized  the  squatters'  rights  to  the  land, 
and  they  were  given  first  opportunity  to  buy 
their  claims  — up  to  a  maximum  of  160  acres. 

The  Homestead  Act  of  1862,  although  it  did 
not  end  the  sales  system  or  preemption,  made 
the  160-acre  tracts  of  land  available  after  five 
years'  occupancy  and  cultivation.  As  settle- 
ment moved  westward,  the  size  of  the  home- 
stead was  eventually  increased  to  640  acres 
in  arid  regions,  and  the  residency  requirement 
was  reduced  to  21  months.  Approximately  200 
million  acres  were  settled  under  the  terms  of 
this  act. 

Concern  over  the  destruction  of  forest  lands 
was  manifested  in  the  Timber-Culture  Act  of 
1873  — an  act  designed  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  timber  on  the  western  prairies  by  granting 
quarter-sections  of  land  to  anyone  who  would 
plant  and  protect  40  acres  of  timber  for  10 
years.  The  act  did  not  accomplish  its  intended 
purpose  and  was  repealed  in  1891. 

The  Desert  Land  Act  of  1877  was  a  similar 
failure.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  settlers 
could  purchase  640  acres  of  desert  land  at  $1.25 
per  acre  providing  that  irrigation  was  begun 
within  three  years.  Usually  the  settler  had  in- 
sufficient funds  to  install  an  irrigation  system 
and  water  was  seldom  available. 

The  Reclamation  Act  of  1902  established  the 
Federal  Government  as  having  direct  responsi- 
bility for  planning  and  constructing  irrigation 
projects.  The  law  banned  nonresident  ownership 
of  the  irrigated  lands  and  also  established  the 


Reclamation  Service,  now  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation. The  Forest  Homestead  Act  of  1906 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  open 
certain  lands  in  national  forests  to  homestead 
entry  — resulting  in  the  creation  of  inholdings 
and  consequent  management  problems  still 
experienced  today.  In  1914,  Congress  estab- 
lished the  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
(Smith-Lever  Act)  in  order  to  assist  settlers 
and  established  farmers  in  coping  with  land 
resource  problems. 

When  Congress  failed  to  act  on  a  proposal 
to  authorize  a  national  conservation  inventory, 
President  Roosevelt  appointed  a  National  Con- 
servation Commission,  chaired  by  Gifford 
Pinchot,  to  report  on  waters,  forests,  lands, 
and  minerals.  Although  Congress  refused  to 
appropriate  funds  for  the  commission,  a  report 
was  prepared  and  printed  in  1908. 

The  Weeks  Act  of  1911  authorized  the  pur- 
chase of  lands  in  the  headwater  areas  of  navi- 
gable streams.  Much  of  the  land  area  in  the 
eastern  national  forests  was  acquired  under 
this  legislation.  Of  significance  to  outdoor 
recreation  is  the  fact  that  these  lands  are  close 
to  the  highly  populated  eastern  areas  and  are 
frequently  used  by  recreationists. 

The  Weeks-McLean  Act  of  1913  authorized 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the 
hunting  of  migratory  birds.  This  act  was  de- 
clared unconstitutional  in  two  Federal  district 
courts,  but  never  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court 
since  the  function  of  the  act  was  replaced  by 
the  Great  Britain  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  of 
1916  and  the  resultant  enabling  act  of  1918. 
These  actions,  quite  constitutional,  imposed 
regulations  on  recreational  hunting. 

Building  on  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  Congress  passed  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Act  in  1929.  It  provided  a 
continuing  program  for  acquisition  of  refuges 
and  created  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Commission. 

The  depression  and  droughts  of  the  1930's 
initiated      outdoor      recreation      developments 
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through  the  Resettlement  Administration.  Out- 
door recreation  demonstration  projects  were 
developed  by  the  National  Park  Service  in  var- 
ious States.  Many  of  these  projects  were  then 
given  to  the  States  for  incorporation  into  State 
park  systems.  Prior  to  that  time,  recreation  was 
regarded  as  incidental  to  the  business  of  living, 
but  the  emergency  works  programs  provided 
massive  input  of  labor  and  funds  for  recreation 
development.  Highly  specialized  and  competent 
workers  applied  their  skills  through  the  projects 
of  the  Public  Works  Administration,  the  Work 
Progress  Administration,  the  Civilian  Conser- 
vation Corps,  and  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration. The  Depression  also  induced  a  greater 
interest  in  the  low-cost  recreational  activities 
provided  by  the  various  Federal  agencies. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  of 
1934  gave  official  recognition  to  the  need  for 
study  of  the  effects  of  construction  of  dams  and 
other  improvements  on  fish  and  wildlife.  The 
act  also  required  that  future  dams  make  provi- 
sion for  the  migration  of  fish  from  the  lower  to 
upper  waters  when  this  was  deemed  necessary 
by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

The  Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  1934  provided 
for  regulation  of  the  formerly  "open"  public 
domain  and  halted  unrestricted  homesteading 
on  the  vacant  public  lands.  The  act  also  pro- 
hibited interference  with  access  to  the  public- 
lands  and  recognized  the  right  of  the  public  to 
hunt  and  fish  on  these  areas. 

Since  certain  migratory  birds  winter  in  Mex- 
ico, the  United  States,  in  1936,  signed  a  treaty 
similar  to  that  negotiated  with  Great  Britain  in 
1916.  This  act,  in  addition,  prohibited  hunting 
from  aircraft.  The  Pittman-Robertson  Act  of 
1937,  also  known  as  the  Wildlife  Restoration 
Act,  provided  aid  to  the  States  for  wildlife 
restoration  projects.  Funds  were  received  from 
an  1  1  percent  excise  tax  on  sporting  arms  and 
ammunition. 

The  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1948 
was  the  first  comprehensive  attempt  at  water 
pollution  control.  The  purpose  of  the  act  was 
"to  conserve  such  waters  for  public  water 
supplies,  propagation  of  fish  and  aquatic  life, 
recreational  purposes,  and  agricultural,  indus- 
trial, and  other  legitimate  uses."  This  act  was 
extended  and  strengthened  in   1956  and  again 


in  1 96 1 .  Among  other  measures,  the  act  directed 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation to  consider  regulation  of  streamflow 
for  water  quality  control.  Legislation  in  1965 
established  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration  and  placed  it  under  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966  was  a 
further  amendment  to  the  1948  law. 

The  Dingell-Johnson  Act  of  1950  (also  called 
the  Fish  Restoration  and  Management  Act) 
provided  for  the  levy  of  a  10  percent  excise 
tax  on  fishing  equipment  and  supplies.  These 
funds  were  to  be  distributed  to  the  States  for 
fish  management  and  restoration  purposes.  This 
was  patterned  after  and  considered  a  companion 
piece  of  legislation  to  the  Pittman-Robertson 
Act  of  1937. 

Concern  for  our  public  health  as  well  as  fish 
and  wildlife  dangers  inherent  in  the  mismanage- 
ment of  resources  existed  long  before  the  first 
water  pollution  legislation.  The  Secretary  of 
War  had  been  given  the  authority  to  oversee 
administration  of  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1924. 
The  responsibility  for  the  1948  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  was  given  to  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  under  the  Federal 
Security  Administrator  and  to  the  Federal 
Works  Administration.  The  creation  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
consolidated  several  diverse  responsibilities  and 
created  the  vehicle  for  administration  of  the 
multitude  of  Federal  commissions  concerned 
with  resource  protection  as  it  relates  to  man's 
health. 

Although  much  attention  was  focused  on 
natural  resources,  the  Federal  Government 
enacted  significant  legislation  concerned  with 
urban  areas  and  the  need  for  action  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  people  in  the  urban  en- 
vironment. The  Federal  Urban  Planning  Act  of 
1959  as  well  as  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Grants  (1963)  and  the  Administration  on  Aging 
Grants  (1967)  are  examples  of  this  concern. 

The  decade  of  the  1960's  marked  increasing 
governmental  action  relating  to  the  field  of 
recreation.  The  U.S.  Travel  Service,  an  agency 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  with  responsi- 
bilities for  the  promotion  of  tourism  in  the 
United  States,  was  formed  in   1961.  In   1964, 
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the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  was 
established  to  study  legislation  and  policies 
dealing  with  the  administration  of  the  remaining 
public  lands.  That  same  year  the  Civil  Rights 
Act,  with  its  multiple  effect  on  the  Nation, 
also  became  law. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  the  Highway 
Beautification  Act,  and  the  Water  Quality  Act 
were  all  enacted  in  1964.  The  highway  legisla- 
tion provided  for  the  scenic  development  and 
road  beautification  of  the  Federal-aid  highway 
systems.  In  addition  to  providing  for  the  land- 
scaping and  scenic  enhancement  of  roads  and 
highways,  it  included  measures  for  the  control 
of  junkyards  and  outdoor  advertising  adjacent 
to  the  highways. 


Concern  over  the  environment  and  its  poten- 
tial effect  on  health  resulted  in  the  Clean  Air 
Act  of  1967;  a  revised  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  in  1969;  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969,  which  established  a  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality;  the  Environmental 
Education  Act  of  1970;  the  creation  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  in  1971;  the 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1972;  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion Research  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972; 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972;  and 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973.  All  of  these 
actions  represented  attempts  at  curtailing  abuses 
of  the  natural  resources  and  the  environment.  As 
such,  they  may  indeed  herald  a  trend  toward 
greater  long-range  concern  over  human  beings, 
their  health  and  environment. 
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This  reference  list  is  included  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  students  and  to  lend  authenticity:  Some  of 
the  information  sources  carry  more  specific  detail  on 
certain  aspects  of  the  field.  The  most  complete  over- 
view of  the  recreation  and  parks  movement  can  be 
obtained  from  Doell  and  Fitzgerald,/!  Brief  History 
of  Parks  and  Recreation  in  the  United  States, 
while  the  most  detailed  and  intriguing  account  of  the 
recreation  movement  can  be  obtained  from  the  recent 
series  of  articles  in  Parks  and  Recreation  Magazine 
by  Richard  Knapp.  Arthur  C  arhart's  "Historical  De- 
velopment of  Outdoor  Recreation"  in  ORRRC  Re- 
port 27  is  an  excellent  overview  of  federal  recreation 
land  history,  although  primarily  oriented  to  national 
forests.  Ronald  l.ee's  Family  Tree  of  the  National 
Park  System  provides  a  counterbalance  for  national 
parks.  Brockman  and  Merriam's  Recreational  Use  of 
Wild  Lands  provides  the  best  comprehensive  history 
of  land  resources  for  recreation.  Pioneers  in  Public 
Rendition  by  George  D.  Butler  is  a  very  useful 
source  into  the  personalities  and  accomplishments 
of  early  individuals  in  the  recreation  movement. 
It  is  our  sincere  wish  that  the  addition  of  the  reference 
list  will  stimulate  many  individuals  to  seek  further 
knowledge    of  the   legacy   of  recreation   and    parks. 
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